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“  In  awful  pride,  enthroned  above  the  skies. 

Peaks  upon  peaks  in  matchless  Rrandcur  rise; 

’Mid  frowning  glaciers  on  whoso  snowy  crest, 

The  savage  vulture  builds  its  craggy  nest.” 

WRITTEN  long  ago,  the  thoughts  of  the  jioet  lose  none  of 
their  charm  by  the  passing  of  the  years.  The  majestic 
mountains,  the  clearest  of  skies,  the  dormant  wealth, 
the  romance,  the  locked  mysteries  of  the  ages,  all  abound 
in  the  land  of  Peru.  They  awe,  charm,  and  inspire  us  to-day  as  they 
tlid  Pizarro  and  his  little  band  on  that  fateful  journey  up  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  meet  the  Inca  chieftain  at  Cajamarca.  Indeed,  Peru  appeals 
to  the  present-day  visitor  just  as  jfotently  perhaps  as  did  the  ruined 
Andean  cities  mystify  the  Incas  when  the  latter  race  first  roamed 
amid  the  fastnesses  of  the  great  mountains. 

Interesting  it  would  undoubtedly  he  if  we  could  turn  back  the  pages 
of  the  centuries  and  see  the  builders  laboring  at  Cuzco,  at  Pachacamac, 
at  Chan-Chan,  on  Titicaca’s  isles,  all  within  the  present  bounds  of 
Peru.  But  pre-Inca  life  is  a  silent  chapter  and  we  walk  through  the 
streets  of  their  crumbling  cities  mystified  at  ancient  accomplishment. 
The  Incas,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  people  who  had  preceded  them, 
had  been  living  in  Peru  for  500  years  before  the  appearance  of 
Pizarro  in  1531.  The  former  are  believed  to  have  numbered  five  or 
six  million  people  at  the  time  the  ‘  ‘  pale  faces  ”  arrived  on  their  shores, 
fulfilling  an  Inca  tradition  and  fear  that  some  day  men  with  beard  on 
their  faces  would  come  from  over  the  seas  to  take  their  lands. 

The  vast  area  known  as  Peru  at  the  time  of  Inca  civilization 
stretched  from  Colombia  to  northern  Chile  and  Argentina.  Even 
to-day  Peru  covers  an  area  equal  to  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Nevada,  and  Utah  combined,  or  to  be  more  specific  in  figures,  about 
079,000  square  miles.  This  extensive  territory  comprises  three  dis¬ 
tinct  geographical  regions — the  dry  coastal  lands,  varying  in  width 
from  20  to  80  miles;  the  lofty  mountainous  section,  which  in 
recent  years  has  been  crossed  by  the  world’s  highest  railroad;  and  the 
vast  and  little  known  region  lying  east  of  the  Andes.  The'popula- 
tion  of  the  country  is  about  4,500,000. 

Comparatively  few  foreigners  see  interior  regions  of  Peru  to-day; 
but  a  vast  majority  of  those  who  voyage  up  and  down  the  Pacific  pay 
brief  visits  to  Lima,  the  City  of  the  Kings,  where  fragments  of  the 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  CALLAO,  LIMA’S  POUT. 

In  normal  times  the  ships  of  the  leading  maritime  nations  of  the  world  are  usually  found  in  the  harhor.  Callao,  which  is  only  8  miles  from  IJma.  is  often  referred  to  as  the  “down¬ 
town”  district  of  the  Peruvian  capital.  Many  business  men  live  in  Lima  and  have  their  offices  in  the  port. 


by  Uiidorwood  &  Un<Ii’rwood. 


CEXERAL  VIEW  OF  LIMA  FROM  THE  HILL  OF  SAN  CRISTOBAL. 


The  windinf;  drive  from  the  lieart  of  Lima  to  the  lop  of  this  hill  provides  a  most  attraetive  view  of 
the  city  and  environs.  Near  the  center  of  the  picture  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  Rimac  River,  flowing 
with  cool  water  from  the  snowy  moimlains.  The  Plaza  Mayor  may  be  located  by  the  twin  towers 
of  the  cathedral.  The  large  circle  on  the  left  Is  the  bull  ring,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  LIMA  AS  THE  CITY  APPEARED  SOME  YEARS  AGO. 

The  large  building  in  the  foreground  is  the  cathedral.  Since  this  photograph  was  made  the  scene  has  been  completely  changed,  the  small  trees  have  matured,  many 
streets  have  been  paved,  sidewalks  laid,  and  new  and  higher  buildings  are  now  in  evidence. 
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ages*  stand  side  by  side  with  those  that  are  among  the  world’s  most 
modernizing  influences  of  the  present.  It  is  of  the  city  rather  than 
of  the  country  that  we  write,  hut  so  closely  is  the  building  of  the 
capital  connected  with  the  history  and  progress  of  the  country  that 
descriptions  have  a  tendency  to  merge  into  one  composite  whole. 

Peru  is  a  land  of  tropical  sunshine,  and  along  its  1,500  miles  of 
coastal  jdain  rain  rarely  falls.  Yet,  if  the  traveler  happens  to  reach 
the  leading  port  of  the  Republic,  Callao,  situated  about  the  midway 
point  on  its  coast,  between  the  months  of  June  and  Xovember,  he  is 
likely  to  encounter  fogs  or  mist,  and  as  the  ship  casts  anchor  the 
novice  might  express  surprise  as  to  why  the  master  anchors  at  sea. 
"When  the  mists  have  cleared  away,”  however,  Callao  looms  on  the 
near  horizon,  and  in  the  distance  the  mountains  may  be  discerned 
towering  toward  the  skies. 

In  arriving  at  Callao  from  the  north  or  from  the  south  we  have 
voyaged  on  the  bosom  of  the  Antarctic  current,  which  cools  the  Peru¬ 
vian  coastal  plain  somewhat  like  the  Gulf  stream  provides  warmth 
for  the  British  Isles.  Only  a  few  degrees  south  of  the  Equator  is 
central  Peru,  but  the  northward-flowing  sea  current  and  the  elevated 
mountains  are  responsible  for  a  most  delightful  climate,  the  hottest 
days  of  summer  (December  to  May)  rarely  registering  a  temperature 
higher  than  80°  F.,  or  in  winter  lower  than  60°  F.,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lima. 

The  port  of  CaUao  is  only  8  miles  distant  from  the  capital  of  the 
Republic.  The  former  has  the  most  modern  docking  facilities  along 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  (Valparaiso  under  construction), 
and  many  ships  tie  up  at  the  piers  'and  land  passengers  and  freight 
directly  on  terra  firma.  Callao  has  about  35,000  population  and  is 
a  busy,  cosmopolitan  city.  Many  persons  who  have  commercial 
interests  there  maintain  their  residences  in  Lima,  so  that  the  port  in 
many  respects  might  aptly  be  termed  the  "down  town”  district  of 
Lima.  There  are  three  methods  of  transportation  between  the  two 
cities,  being  both  steam  and  electric  lines  and  the  ancient  public 
highway.  The  visitor  naturally  chooses  the  electric  line  which  has 
its  terminus  near  the  water  front,  and  half  an  hour  later  arrives  in 
the  City  of  the  Kings.  The  electric  station  in  the  capital  stands  on 
a  broad  plaza,  from  which  automobiles  or  carriages  are  available  for 
the  short  ride  to  Lima’s  leading  hotel,  adjoining  the  Plaza  Mayor, 
the  latter  being  one  of  the  oldest  landmarks  of  the  city. 

The  City  of  the  Kings,  which  is  now  generally  known  by  the  mod¬ 
ern  name  of  Lima,  is  located  in  an  undulating  valley  which  extends 
inland  from  the  ocean  for  50  miles  or  more  to  the  foothills  of  the 
Andes,  although  numerous  mountain  spurs  rise  here  and  there  about 


■  Deposited  in  the  National  Museum. 


PASEO  COLON,  ONE  OF  LIMA’S  NEW  AND  ATTRACTIVE  AVENUES. 

This  new  avenue  extends  nearly  a  mile  and  terminates  in  a  morlern  eirele,  from  whieh  radiate  other  streets  and  avenues.  On  the  left  of  the  pieture  wo  have  a  \  iew  of  a  portion  of  the  National 
Museum,  an  institution  wh.ieh  houses  some  of  the  most  valuahle  handiwork  of  pre-Inea  and  Inca  races.  -Mont;  this  avenue  many  macnifieent  residences  have  Ijeen  constructed. 
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tliP  valley,  two  of  which,  San  (Vistohal  and  San  Jeronimo,  dominate 
the  city  of  Lima.  Through  this  valley  the  river  llimac  winds  its 
way  to  the  sea  at  Callao,  starting  from  rivulets  at  least  17,000  feet 
liigh  amid  the  eternal  snows  of  the  mountains.  Nearly  four  centu¬ 
ries  have  passed  since  Pizarro  laid  the  foundation  stones  of  the 
cathedral  on  a  central  plaza  known  to-day  as  Plaza  Mayor.  Around 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  this  level  area  the  new  capital  began  to  grow. 
Pizarro’s  idea,  according  to  historians,  was  to  found  a  capital  more 
easily  accessible  than  the  cities  constructed  by  the  Incas  and  their 
jiredecessors,  who  huilded  far  inland  and  in  localities  diflicult  to 
reach. 

The  Kimac  flows  directly  through  Lima,  the  larger  city  develop¬ 
ment  being  on  the  southern  siile  of  the  stream.  The  latter  is  spanned 
by  several  bridges  over  which  passes  a  constant  traffic.  Lima,  witli 
its  200,000  population  to-day,  has  been  a  long  time  growing  to  pres¬ 
ent  proportions.  In  shape  the  city  was  originally  more  or  less  that 
of  a  giant  triangle,  the  hypotenuse  of  which  was  formed  by  the 
Kimac.  Pizarro  bestowed  the  name  of  City  of  the  Kings  upon  the 
place  as  a  token  of  honor  on  behalf  of  his  royal  benefactors;  but 
gradually  the  native  title  seems  to  have  become  more  and  more 
])o})ular.  The  name  Lima  is  derived  from  that  of  the  river,  the 
legendary  word  Kimac  meaning  “one  who  speaks.”  Kemembering 
that  the  letter  “i”  in  Spanish  has  the  sound  of  “e”  in  the  English 
language,  we  can  understand,  though  somewhat  vaguely,  how  in 
passing  centuries  the  word  became  contracted  into  Lima.  Pizarro 
i)eing  a  Spaniard  it  was  natural  in  laying  out  the  new  capital  to 
plan  in  accordance  with  constructive  ideas  and  customs  of  his  native 
land.  Lima’s  streets  were  made  to  run  parallel  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  the  crossing  points  forming  right  angles,  each  street 
being  narrow  (30  to  35  feet),  but  with  numerous  reserved  open 
spaces  or  plazas.  From  the  early  days  of  1535  the  growing  city 
passed  through  every  phase  of  romance,  struggle,  and  excitement. 
For  300  years  this  City  of  the  Kings  was  the  “Second  metropolis” 
of  Spanish  dominion  on  two  continents,  and  we  are  told  that  it  was 
“the  center  of  a  viceregal  court  whose  splendor  and  gayety  vied 
with  that  of  royalty  itself.” 

Beginning  with  the  rulership  of  Pizarro,  upon  the  subjugation  of 
the  Incas,  the  conqueror  of  Peru  after  nine  years’  reign  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Don  Cristobal  de  Vaca.  In  1544  the  first  viceroy,  Don 
Blasco  Nunez  Vela,  arrived  in  Lima  from  Spain.  His  jurisdiction  not 
only  included  the  newly  founded  city  but  the  “entire  continent  of 
South  America.”  This  vast  territory,  however,  was  subsequently 
divided  into  smaller  viceroyalties;  and  over  that  of  Lima  alone  40 
or  more  viceroys  followed  Vela. 


THE  FAMOUS  SOUTH  AMERICAN  LIBERATOR.  GEN.  SIMON  BOLIVAR,  ONE  OF  THE 
MANY  HEROIC  STATUES  THAT  ADORN  THE  STREETS  AND  PARKS  OF  LIMA. 


STATUE  OF  COLONEL  FRANCISCO  BOLOGNESI,  A  PERUVIAN  HERO. 

This  beautiful  and  costly  monument  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  hero  of  Arica.  Around  the  pedestal 
are  pjoupcd  numerous  allefrorical  figures,  while  the  topmost  figure  represents  the  hero  with  his  country’s 
flag  dra^d  about  him  as  he  received  the  fatal  woimd.  This  monument,  together  with  various  others, 
stands  in  the  newer  section  of  Lima. 
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Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  growing  discontent  at  Spanisli 
rule  became  more  and  more  pronounced,  the  first  martyrs  to  the 
independence  of  Peru  being  I^baldo  and  Aguilar.  In  1820  the 
Argentine  military  leader,  San  Martin,  with  his  “arni}’^  of  the  Andes,” 
and  Lord  Cochrane  in  command  of  a  Chilean  fleet,  came  to  the  aid  of 
Peruvian  patriots,  with  the  result  that  the  Spanish  forces  were 
defeated  and  Callao  bombarded.  On  July  9,  1821,  Gen.  San  Martin’s 
army  entered  Lima  in  triumph,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month 
the  independence  of  Peru  was  formally  proclaimed.  On  September 
20,  1822,  a  constitutional  congress  met  in  Lima  and  on  the  28th  of  the 
following  February  (1823)  the  first  President  of  Peru,  Don  Jose  de  la 
Kiva  Aguero,  was  inaugurated;  but  it  was  not  untU  after  the  battle 
of  Ayacucho  in  1824  that  the  royalist  troops  were  completely  sub¬ 
dued.  In  Peru,  as  after  struggles  for  liberty  in  other  lands,  the  era 
of  reconstruction  followed,  and  the  Peruvian  capital  was  the  scene 
of  political  and  commercial  activities.  A  constitution  was  adopted 
providing  for  the  three  usual  branches  of  democratic  government — 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  The  former  is  vested  in  a 
national  congress  consisting  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representa¬ 
tives;  the  senators  number  52  and  the  representatives  1 16.  Congress 
convenes  annually  on  July  28  for  a  session  of  90  days,  and  if  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  country  demands  such  action  the  President  of  the  Republic 
may  call  an  extra  session  of  45  da3’s. 

Politicallj^,  Peru  is  divided  into  departments,  or  states,  and  prov¬ 
inces,  and  one  of  these  departments  bears  the  name  of  Lima,  which 
has  an  area  of  something  more  than  13,300  square  miles  and  con¬ 
tains  the  capital  city.  Departments  are  administered  by  officials 
called  prefects,  while  subprefects  preside  over  provinces.  Districts, 
cities,  and  towns  have  officials  called  gobernadores  and  alcaldes. 
Prefects  and  subprefects  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  are  removed  at  his  will. 

Early  in  1535  Pizarro  created  the  first  municipal  organization  for 
administering  the  affairs  of  the  then  City  of  the  Kings,  and  an  alcalde, 
or  mayor,  was  appointed.  As  the  city"  grew,  this  branch  of  adminis¬ 
tration  likewise  became  of  greater  importance;  but  the  cabildoform, 
as  it  was  called,  continued  in  operation  through  the  colonial  period, 
and  in  fact  down  to  1857.  In  this  vear  the  cabildo  or  corporation  of 
Lima  became  the  municipality.  In  theoiy,  the  municipality"  has 
charge  of  or  controls  all  communal  affairs,  including  the  police,  public 
health,  opening  and  paving  of  streets,  water  suppty",  sidewalks,  build¬ 
ing  regulations,  markets,  public  vehicles,  lighting,  etc.  At  the  head 
of  Lima’s  city  government  is  an  alcalde,  or  mayor,  and  a  council. 
The  councilmen,  numbering  40  and  1 2  alternates,  are  drawn  from  the 
various  sections  of  the  city";  and  bj"  law  of  1892  foreigners  over  21  3"ears 
of  age,  if  exercising  some  trade  or  profession  or  are  owners  of  property, 


STATUE  OF  COLUMBUS  STANOING  ON  THE  AVENUE  OF  THE  SAME  NAME,  OR,  IN 
SPANISH,  PASEO  COLON. 

This  Iwaiitiful  marble  monument  is  a  fitting  testimonial  of  the  veneration  in  wliich  the  Peruvian  people 
hold  the  great  discoverer.  Varloits  other  monuments  stand  at  intervals  along  the  Paseo  Colon,  which 
help  to  make  this  avenue  one  of  the  most  lieautiful  to  be  found  in  any  country. 


ONE  OF  THE  OLDER  STREETS  OF  LIMA. 

Here  wo  have  a  glimpse  of  the  width  of  street  constructed  centuries  ago.  To-day  this  narrow  thoroughfare  is  alive  with  people  and  some  of  the  be.st  mercantile 
shops  are  along  its  course.  To  the  stranger  the  many  balconies  overhead,  tj’pical  of  ancient  architecture,  form  an  interesting  feature  of  the  combination 
of  home  and  business,  the  former  above  and  the  latter  immediately  on  the  street. 
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are  t'lititlod  to  vote'  in  municipal  elections,  ('ouneilmen  are  elected 
by  direct  vote  of  the  citizens.  Tlie  city  of  Lima,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  not  oidy  the  capital  of  the  nation,  but  also  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  the  same  name,  so  that  affairs  of  the  Republic,  of  the 
dejiartmeut,  and  of  the  municijiality  are  all  administered  from  Lima. 
Referrinj;  to  the  <;overnment  of  municipalities,  the  constitution  of 
Peru,  ill  article  118,  jirovides  that  ‘‘tlunv  shall  he  municipalities  in 
such  places  as  may  he  desiouated  by  law,  and  the  law  shall  deter¬ 
mine  their  functions,  responsibility,  the  (pialifications  of  the  coun¬ 
cilors,  and  the  method  of  eleetinj;  the  same.”  The  city  of  Lima, 
therefore,  throuj'h  its  mayor  and  council,  enjoys  the  ordinary  gov¬ 
ernment  of  averagi*  cities  of  other  lands;  hut  the  presence  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic  and  the  national  legislators  has  a  tendency 
to  nationalize  and  broaden  the  work  and  scope  of  the  municipal 
leaders. 

Sujiposi'  we  go  sijihlseeing  in  Lima.  Our  start  should  he  made 
from  the  Plaza  Mayor,  a  section  of  the  city  from  which  every  kind  of 
activity  radiates  to-day  as  in  the  past.  This  jiopular  meeting  ground 
comprises  several  acri's,  and  so  historical  if  not  hallowed  is  every  foot 
of  space  that  one  is  lost  in  meditation  in  endeav'oring  to  jiicturc  the 
countless  epoch-making  scenes  that  have  transpired  there.  On  one 
side  of  this  plaza  stands  the  massive  cathedral  with  its  twin  towers, 
the  foundation  stones  of  which  Pizarro  himself  is  credited  with  laying. 
\ear  by  is  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  the  conqueror  breathed  his 
last  as  the  assassin  struck  the  death  blow.  Within  the  cathedral 
to-day  the  mummy  of  Pizarro  lies,  a  shriveled  hut  well-preserved 
figure,  the  sight  of  which  causes  silent  reverence,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  character  of  the  man  or  the  causes  he  espoused. 

Occupying  the  entire  north  side  of  this  Plaza  Mayor  is  the  historical 
palace,  a  massive  hut  typically  low  structure  with  various  courts, 
halls,  and  many  rooms,  which  formerly  housed  the  viceroys  and  their 
official  families.  To-day  this  edifice  is  used  for  Gov’ernment  purposes. 
With  its  uniformed  sentinels  always  on  duty  it  bears  a  military 
aspect,  the  daily  guard  mount  being  esjiecially  interesting  to  the 
stranger.  The  other  sides  of  the  Plaza  Mayor  are  occupied  to-day 
by  the  city  hall  and  by  business  edifices,  the  lower  floors  of  which 
serve  as  shops,  restaurants,  etc.,  while  the  upper  stories  are  utilized 
by  clubs  or  as  jirivate  apartments. 

The  Plaza  Ma3’or  is  one  of  Lima’s  most  animated  sights  (hqv  and 
night.  From  here  the  eh'ctric  cars  radiate  to  everj"  part  of  the  cit^q 
here  one  finds  carriages  and  motor  cars  for  pleasure  or  for  business; 
amid  the  beautiful  flowers  and  foliage  those  who  have  leisure  sit  and 
read  the  news  of  the  dav  or  listen  to  the  music  of  the  bands  which 
often  enliven  the  evenings;  the  cathedral  and  the  post  office  near  by 
draw  the  citizens  bv  thousands,  and  all  are  passing  and  repassing 
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TllK  CATHKDKAL  IN  LIMA. 


The  foundatiiiii  slonos  of  this  famous  odifico  wore  laid  Ity  I’izarro.  Kartli(|iiaki'  and  siogp  from  limo 
to  time  have  injured  its  wails,  hnt  sneh  disasters  seem  tail  to  add  to  its  iM'anty  and  adornment. 
The  interior  eontaitis  .i  aisles  and  It)  ehainds.  In  one  of  these  chapels  repose  the  remains  of  the 
t'ompieror  Pizarro,  which  may  lie  viewed  l>y  the  visitor. 
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over  a  plaza  so  aiiciout  and  yot  so  modern;  it  is  also  the  site  from 
whieli  the  proelamation  of  Peruvian  independenee  was  read  to  the 
throii"  on  Juh’  2S,  1S21,  the  anniversary  of  whieh  is  eelehrated  each 
year. 

A  short  distanee  away  standinj;  on  another  attractive  pla/.a,  known 
as  Bolivar,  we  find  the  two  hiiildin<;s  whieh  house  the  Peruvian  (\)n- 
f^ress.  Esj)eeially  historic  is  the  senate  cliamher  within  the  ancient 
liupiisition  huildinj;.  Every  visitor  marvels  at  the  magnificent  wood 
and  carvings  by  whicli  the  senators  are  surrounded  and  particularly 
the  maho<;any  ceilinj;,  which  sliows  the  jiatient  toil  of  the  most 
skilled  carvers.  An  interestinji  modern  feature  is  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tricity  for  votin';  ])urposes,  wherehy  a  Peruvian  senator  simply 
touches  a  button  on  his  desk  which  refjisters  his  vote  on  a  disk  near 
the  speaker’s  table. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Plaza  Mayor,  or  not  far  distant,  we  find  many 
churches  and  convents,  some  of  the  most  famous  bein';  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  La  Merced,  San  A5;ustin,  Santo  l)omin};o,  etc.  The  churches 
of  the  city  number  about  07,  most  of  which  hear  the  a])pearance  of 
a<;e  and  indicate  that  vast  sums  of  money  as  well  as  years  of  patient 
labor  were  required  in  their  construction. 

A  majority  of  the  older  residences  of  Lima  are  the  tvi)ical  one-story 
structures,  and  usually  a  court  is  one  of  the  leadin';  features.  Open¬ 
in';  on  this  court  are  the  various  livin';,  sleeping,  and  other  apart¬ 
ments;  while  the  court  itself  is  adorned  with  growin<;  jdants,  flowers, 
and  often  a  small  tree  or  two.  Birds,  parrots,  and  other  jiets  are  also 
numerous.  Barred  windows  and  balconies  are  always  in  evidence. 

Many  Lima  homos  of  the  better  classes  are  two-story  structures, 
and  in  such  cases  the  balcony  overhanj;int;  the  street  offers  the  family 
a  fine  point  from  which  to  view  the  life  of  the  street  when  tired  of 
the  courtyard  and  its  seclusion.  One  of  the  finest  types  of  this  home 
is  the  famous  Torre-Ta<;le  mansion.  Almost  a  fortress  in  a])pearance 
as  one  enters  the  j;reat  stone  wall  leading  from  the  street,  hut  when 
within  the  courtyards  (there  are  several),  the  outer  dooi*s  closed,  a 
veritable  and  secluded  palace  jiresents  itself  with  enough  luxurious 
surroundings  to  make  even  a  king  envious.  It  was  built  in  the  days 
of  the  viceroys  and  nothing  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  as  regards 
comfort  and  convenience  of  those  early  times,  even  to  the  private 
chapel  opening  on  one  of  the  courts.  The  carved  mahogany  bal¬ 
conies  overlooking  the  street  are  also  works  of  art  and  patient  toil. 
Chimneys  to  homes  of  Lima  are,  of  course,  an  unknown  feature  in 
construction,  as  the  tem))enite  climate  n'lulers  fires  unnecessary. 
During  the  ])r('valence  of  chilling  fogs,  however,  modern  electrical 
stoves  ])rove  a  comfort  to  the  well-to-do  families. 

An  interesting  book  could  be  written  about  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
oldest  institution  of  learning  in  any  of  the  Americas,  the  famous 


IN'TEKIOH  VIEW  OF  THE  J’EKUVIAN  SENATE  ('IIAMBER, 


Tliori'  are  :>2  ineiniH'rs  of  llie  Senate,  and  the  desk  of  each  senator  has  electric  huttons  for  repistcrinp  his 
vote  on  the  enunciator  in  the  rear  of  tlie  si>eaker’s  desk,  hy  means  of  ditlcrent  colored  litthts.  The  special 
feattire  of  this  room  is  the  marvelous  and  minute  carvintis  in  mahogany  on  the  ceiling, |a  work  executed 
many  years  ago. 


THE  CUUKC'H  AND  CONVENT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LIMA. 

Thi.s  is  one  of  Ihp  boanf  ifiil  rplicioiis  odificos  of  Iho  IVruviun  capihil.  Roth  exterior  and  interior  reflect  the  tediotts  toil  of  many  laborers 

atnl  a  total  expettdilttre  of  more  Ilian  ?2.ni)n.lK)ll. 
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rnivorsidiul  do  San  Marcos.  Xoarly  a  conturv  l)ot\>ro  Jolm  Harvard 
dolivorod  his  liandfid  of  hooks  in  ('ainl)ridi;o  to  found  llio  liist  scat 
of  loarninj'  in  tlio  Hnitod  States,  the  ])rofossors  at  San  Marcos  in  Lima 
liad  fjrown  old  ami  infirm  in  ('ducational  service.  Eartlujuakc  and 
sicijc  have  !i<jjain  and  aj'ain  dama<;ed  or  destroyed  the  huildinjjs  of 
this  institntion,  hut  its  noble  work  started  in  lo.jl  continues  to  the 
present  day,  althou<>;h  modernized,  improved,  and  enlar<>;ed  in  many 
ways.  Lur<)p(‘’s  <fr('atest  university  of  ancient  days,  that  of  Sala- 
manea,  api)ears  to  have  heiMi  the  model  for  the  Lima  oli'sprin>i:  a 
royal  charter  came  from  Lmperor  Charles  V  and  his  mother,  (^ueen 
Joana,  rooms  were  secured  in  the  monastery  of  Santo  l)omin>;o,  and 
the  work  of  education  in  the  Xew  AVorld  was  syslcMuatieally  Ix'jfun. 
'Po-day  the  Lniversity  of  vSan  Marcos  maintains  schools  of  law, 
medieiiu',  literatim',  tlii'olojfy,  and  ])olitieal  seienci';  courses  which 
have  not  only  been  pursui'd  by  many  of  the  past  and  |)resent  leaders 
of  Peruvian  life,  hut  by  those  of  other  nationalities  wlio  are  ])roud  to 
call  San  Marcos  their  alma  mati'r. 

A  visit  to  this  famous  institution  should  certainly  he  on  the  itinerary 
of  ail  who  wish  to  feel  the  inspiration  that  attaches  to  such  a  vi'teran 
seat  of  learniiii^.  M'ithin  ([uaint  and  ipiiet  p  itios  and  weather-hcateii 
walls  and  on  secluded  seats  under  p  ilms  and  flowers  the  student  pur¬ 
sues  his  work.  Classrooms  and  j^atherinj^s  of  students  arc  scenes  of 
animation,  as  elsewheiv,  hut  the  stranj'er  is  struck  with  a  feelin*'  of 
ri'verence  as  he  meanders  here  and  there  and  meets  a  jirofessor  in  a 
classroom  hoary  with  a^e. 

Lima  has  naturally  developed  various  other  collej'es  whiidi  proviih' 
courses  in  engineering',  mining,  scientific  agriculture,  military  and 
navaj  sciences;  also  a  ri'cently  established  school  of  arts  and  crafts  is 
doing  excellent  work. 

Peru’s  capital  is  the  home  of  a  national  museum,  one  of  the  world’s 
most  interesting  institutions  of  this  natim'.  It  shares  witli  that  of 
Cairo  in  disjdaying  to  modern  pno])les  various  incidents  of  life  and 
activity  of  by-gone  races.  M'e  can  not  here  enter  into  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  countless  relics  jireserved  in  the  Lima  instittition,  but  it 
may  be  said  that  many  of  them  are  ])riceless  in  value  and  that  the 
vast  collection  is  gradually  being  enlarged  as  ruins  in  different  parts 
of  the  Republic  an*  excavated  and  examined.  Potteries,  textiles, 
mummies  es])ecially  otfi'r  an  interesting  field  of  study.  Also  the  gal¬ 
lery  of  jiaintings  of  Peruvian  history  is  jiarticularly  noteworthy.  TIu' 
ri'inains  of  the  first  air])lane  to  cross  the  Alps  in  which  the  Peruvian 
airman,  Don  Jorge  Chaves,  lost  his  lifi'  is  another  interesting  exhibit, 
strangely  out  of  harmony  as  it  lies  surroumh'd  by  ancii'iit  things,  but 
indicative  of  the  sjiirit  of  ambition  that  animates  the.  bosom  of  the 
younger  Peruvian  to-day. 


THE  FAMorS  T()HUE-TA(;i,E  HEiilUENCE. 

This  odificp,  constructod  in  the  days  of  the  Viceroys,  furnishes  one  of  the  t)est  illnsi  rat  ions  of  t  lie  massively- 
Iniilt  homes  of  the  Peruvian  capital.  Note  the  iM'autifully  carved  lialconies  and  the  magnificent 
stonework  at  the  main  entrance.  Within  the  spacious  halls  every  comfort  that  could  lx‘  provided  iu 
ancient  days  was  a  part  of  the  architect's  duty. 


ONE  OF  LIMA’S  FINANCIAL  INSTITLTIONS. 

This  is  the  Hank  of  Deposits  ami  Consignments,  an  institution  somewhat  similar  to  a  elearing  house  in 
the  I'nitert  States.  It  has  a  capital  of  about  S.')00,()(K),  which  was  suhsorila’d  by  other  banking  houses  of 
the  city. 
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It  is  a  coiiK-idoiUH'  that  both  laiiia  anil  ('airo  havo  inajjjnificcnt  new 
strnetures  wliieli  lionst'  tlunr  ])re(‘i()ns  antiiiiiiticis,  and  altliouj'h 
tlionsainls  of  miles  of  laiul  and  s(*a  se])  irate  these  eonntries.  artieJes 
of  a  somewhat  simil  ar  workminsln])  or  art  are  to  tie  seen  in  both 
musi'ums. 

Lima  is  not  only  tin*  ])olitieal  hut  also  the  eommi'reial  capital  of 
Pern,  and  many  of  its  business  streets  always  jiri'sent  animated  seeiu's. 
L  Ufje  ('xportin^  and  imjiortinjj  house's  have  their  head(|uarters  in  the 
(‘apital,  and  thi'se  industries  draw  annually  an  army  of  business  men 
from  other  lands.  As  already  ohsi'ived,  (’allao  may  he  ti'rmed  the 
shippinjf  port  of  Lima.  Duriiifj  a  ri'eent  normal  yi'ar  mori'  than 
steam  and  sailinjf  vessels  (‘iiten'd  this  ])ort  trans])ortin>'  a  vast  earj^o, 
mneh  of  w'nieli  was  si'nt  farth(*r  inland  over  the  railway  jiassing 
through  Lima  eii  routi*  to  tlu'  mountains.  In  return,  a  vast  trade  in 
raw  ])roduets  ]>  issi's  throuj^li  Lima  to  world  markets,  amonjj  such 
])roducts  heinjf  those  of  tlu*  famous  ('('rro  de  Pasco  mines  at  Oroya. 
Lima's  cotton,  (lour,  furniture,  chocolate,  cocaine,  hoot  and  shoi*,  silk, 
woolen,  ]).i])er,  tanninj>;,  and  other  factorii's  are  also  contributing 
extensively  to  build  the  trade  of  the  city  and  suburbs. 

We  have  sp  ci*  for  nothing  furtlier  than  r  brief  mention  of  these 
growing  manufacturing  estidilishments.  In  cotton  goods  the  five 
factories  of  Lima,  together  with  one  at  Are(|uipa  and  Ica,  respec 
tively,  produced  aiijiroximately  24, 000, ()()()  yards  of  calico,  drill, 
toweling,  and  kindred  fabrics  in  a  recent  year.  These  factories  em¬ 
ployed  l,o00  hands,  and  ahout  the  same  numlier  of  looms  were 
oiieivti'd.  In  woolen  goods  the  Santa  (’atilina  establishment  in 
Lima  alone  usually  supplies  the  home  market  with  i  hout  200,000 
yards  of  cloth  a  year.  There  are  five  such  factories  iii  Lima,  ('uzco, 
and  Areipiiiia.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lima  and  Callao  large  qantities  of 
alcohol  are  distilled,  as  well  as  in  the  main  givpe-growing  districts  of 
the  country.  Figures  show  also  that  770,000  gallons  of  “pisco”  (a 
spirit  made  from  white  gra])es)  are  produced  annually;  while  the 
making  of  all  kinds  of  wines  during  the  year  amounts  to  more  than 
2,000,000  gallons.  The  manufacture  of  cotton-seed  oil  and  cotton¬ 
seed  cake  occupies  the  attention  of  at  least  ten  dillerent  factories  in 
and  ahout  Lima. 

At  the  Santa  Rosa  mills,  near  Lima,  modern  cfiuipment  is  in 
operation  and  l-rge  qantities  of  Hour,  vermicilli,  macaroni,  etc.,  are 
iiroduced.  Lima’s  chocolate  factories,  of  which  there  are  several, 
make  a  line  and  po|mlar  article,  as  is  attesti'd  by  those  who  frequent 
the  new  cafes  and  restaurants,  so  ])o])ular  during  the  late  afternoon 
and  evening  hours.  A  biscuit  factory  is  also  well  jiatronized  by  the 
housekcejiers  of  the  capital,  while  the  manufacture  of  tobacco, 
cig.-irs,  and  cigari'ttes  for  the  mah'  population  has  been  a  govern- 


THE  CITY  roST  AXD  TEI,E(iUA I’ll  OEKICKS. 


I.iina  coml)inos  llu'so  two  activities  within  one  fine  structure.  The  latter  stands  on  a  Imsincss  str-ct, 
near  the  corner  of  the  I’laza  Mayor,  and  is.  therefore,  conveniently  located.  The  hiiildint:  is  also  a 
ttood  example  of  the  more  mcMlerh  Imsiness  architecture  of  the  city. 


THE  MrXICIPALIDAD,  OR  CITY  HALL. 

This  example  of  Spanish-Ameriean  arehiteetiirc  shows  the  popular  arcade  feature  of  many  Lima  public  buildings.  Hero  the  pedestrian  on  the  sidewalk  is 
protected  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  This  building  stands  on  the  I’laza  ilayor  and  always  presents  a  busy  appearanee. 


lima:  the  city  of  the  kings. 
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mcnt  monopoly  for  lu'jirly  10  yoars, .  and  a  vast  out|)ut 
from  five  factories  in  Lima,  as  well  as  from  elsewhere  in  the 
repuhlie.  (’losely  associated  with  tobacco  are  two  or  more  match 
factories  of  Lima,  (■hemical  industries  include  the  manufacture  of 
cocaine,  benzine,  ammonia,  Gasoline,  and  numerous  other  products 
from  the  abundant  raw  supplies  near  at  hand.  The  annual  ])roduc- 
tion  of  leathei  goods,  hoots  and  shoes,  trunks,  etc.,  in  Lima,  has 
grown  extensively  in  recent  years.  Indeed,  one  studying  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  manufacture  in  Peru  should  visit  the  new  Commercial 
Museum  in  Lima  and  see  the  marvelous  display  of  goods  made  l)oth 
by  hand  and  l)y  machinery;  and  yet  these  numerous  samples  are 
only  a  few  of  the  goods  made  in  Lima  and  in  other  cities  of  Peru. 

d'he  resorts  and  pleasure  parks  of  the  capital  are  numerous,  and  there 
are  mod(>rn  electric  lines  for  reaching  tluMU  from  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Chorrillos,  Harranco,  Miraflores,  La  Punta,  etc.,  offer  those  who  love 
the  sea  fine  opportunities  for  boating  or  bathing;  and,  indeed,  a  large 
number  of  people  maintain  their  permanent  homes  on  or  near  the 
Bay  of  Chorrillos,  famous  for  its  regattas  and  other  a(piatic  sports. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  fogs  and  mist  of  winter  overhang  the 
coastal  region  many  citizens  of  the  capital  find  the  sunny  climate 
of  Chosica  especially  appealing;  the  latter  resort  lies  some  30  miles 
inland  in  the  Andean  foothills  and  directly  on  the  Oroya  Railroad. 

In  1S70  an  exposition  was  held  in  Lima,  and  naturally  a  number 
of  new  buildings  were  constructed  in  order  to  provide  for  exhibits 
and  throngs  of  people.  The  name  of  Exposition  Park  seems  to  have 
become  definitely  fixed  upon  this  su])urh,  and  to-day  we  find  that 
many  of  the  people  of  wealth  and  influence  have  established  their 
homes  in  that  ])art  of  Lima.  The  |)ark  itself  covers  about  30  acres, 
and  is  laid  out  in  beautiful  walks,  artificial  lakes,  grottoes,  flower 
gardens,  and  other  attractive  features.  Within  the  park  is  also 
located  one  of  the  finest  restaurants  in  the  whole  city,  and  it  is  here 
in  season  that  many  of  the  exclusive  society  folk  spend  their  evenings, 
surrounded  by  tropical  plants  and  flowers  and  charmed  by  the  beau¬ 
tiful  straitis  of  the  orchestral  music,  a  feature  of  Lima  life. 

In  front  of  this  park  the  most  beautiful  avenue  of  the  capital, 
known  as  Pasco  Colon,  has  been  constructed.  As  indicated  by  the 
name,  it  is  dedicated  to  the  discoverer  of  America.  It  is  nearly 
a  mile  long,  is  1,50  feet  wide,  one  end  of  which  terminates  at  the  new 
c.ircle  or  Plaza  Hologjiesi.  On  either  side  of  this  avenue  many  costly 
residences  have  been  built,  along  the  middle  of  the  avenue  from  end 
to  end  extends  a  border  of  flowers,  and  at  intervals  stand  monuments 
representing  the  heroes  of  Peruvian  history.  A  number  of  arches 
are  studded  with  electric  bulbs,  which  render  the  whole  avenue 
especiall}'  attractive  at  night.  On  late  afternoons  and  evenings  the 


A  (ll.IMI’SK  (tK  A  I'OKTION  OK  TIIK  (iUAND  STAND  AT  TIIK  llllM’ODUOM  K 


TIh'  crowd  is  tK'citininc  to  j'atlicr  for  the  niccs  or  for  some  oilier  oiildoor  evenl.  In  reeoni  years 
many  oxiM'rimenls  in  aerial  lliuhl  have  taken  place  on  lliesi'  tiroimds,  and  skilled  IVriivian  airmen 
liave'  Ikh'ii  develo|K'd.  The  lale  lanienled  Jorjie  Chaves,  Ihe  firsi  man  lo  lly  over  the  Alps,  was  a 
nalive  I’eriivian. 


KDl’CATIOXAL  INSTITI  TIONP. 


I'PImt;  One  of  the  Humorous  patios  of  I  ho  rnivorsily  of  Kan  Maroos,ostal  lislud  in  I.'jf,  and  Ihoroforo 
Iho  most  atioiont  soat  of  loarnint!  in  tlio  Amori'oas.  Lowor:  'f'ho  now  modioal  soIkk)!  huildiii); 
of  San  Maroos.  Studonts  who  havo  oomplolod  a  two-yoar  course  in  natiirai  soionoos,  malho- 
malics,  oto.,  aro  oliRibio  for  onrollmont.  Tho  modioal  onrrioulnm  embraces  a  [K’riod  of  six  years, 
after  which  the  degree  of  pliysician  and  surgeon  may  he  conferred. 
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l*as(>()  (’oloii  is  aliv('  with  tho  olito  of  Lima  society;  gay  parties  in 
motor  cars  ami  carriages  and  pedestrians  are  there  eiimasse,  and  up 
and  down  the  Paseo  they  move  in  unison  enjoying  rest  and  recreation 
from  tho  cares  of  office  or  liome,  and  presenting  to  the  visitor  within 
the  city’s  gates  a  ])loasing  and  lasting  picture. 

Another  delightful  driveway  of  Lima  is  the  Avenida  de  Magdalena, 
connecting  the  city  and  tho  soasido  town  of  Magdalona,  a  distanco  of 
3.>  milos.  This  nowstroot  is  12.5  foot  wido,  ajul  alo?ig  its  routo  stand 
fino  shado  troos;  tlio  Avonida  do  los  Doscalzas  is  still  anothor  stroot 
fro(pJontod  hy  tho  massos,  strotcliing  as  it  doos  along  tho  Rimac  and 
hoing  adornod  with  hoautiful  foliago,  IIowoim,  marhlo  honchos,  and 
grassy  plots.  Other  newer  streets  and  avenues,  such  as  Bolognesi, 
(Iran,  Ninth  of  December,  etc.,  are  fast  becoming  more  popular, 
espe«'ially  as  the  motor  cam  increase  in  number.  (Considering  tho 
city  prop('r,  there  are  alxmt  3.5  public  stpiaros  formed  hy  tho  crossing 
of  old  and  now  streets,  which  offer  restful  seats  or  recreation  grounds 
for  tho  general  public. 

Tho  ])ooplo  of  Lima  are  fond  of  sports  and  jdoasuros,  and  in  this 
respect  we  note  that  older  sports,  like  ‘‘])laying  the  carnival,”  seem 
to  be  passing;  althougb  the  writer  retains  vivid  impressions  of  one 
of  his  visits  to  Lima  at  tlie  carnival  season  when  he  was  [)elted  again 
and  again  by  perfumed  and  bursting  water  balls  (boml)as  de  perfume) 
thrown  by  young  ladies  and  young  men.  This  is  only  a  single  feature 
of  the  three-day  carnival,  but  it  carries  innocent  amusement  and  at 
times  not  a  little  excitement  for  the  stranger. 

To-day  horse  racing  is  one  of  Lima’s  j)opular  pastimes,  the  season 
extending  from  July  to  December.  The  Jockey  (club  is  a  well- 
conducted  institution  and  its  members  are  among  the  leading  citizens 
of  Peru.  The  President  and  other  oflicials  usually  attend  at  least 
some  of  the  events.  The  magnificent  grand  stand  lias  seats  for  several 
thousand  spectatoi-s  and  is  usually  wed  patronized.  The  race  course 
is  located  near  the  Paseo  (\)lon  and  measures  about  4,900  feet  in 
circumference.  The  I’nion  Regatta  (Jub  is  another  leading  body  of 
younger  citizens  which  provides  pleasures  and  amusements  associated 
with  the  summer  season  at  the  coastal  resorts.  There  are  also  foot¬ 
ball,  tennis,  cricket,  and  various  other  athletic  societies  which  number 
among  their  members  many  leading  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
capital.  One  of  the  newest  and  most  popular  clubs  is  that  devoted 
to  aviation,  a  science  that  has  already  developed  a  number  of  famous 
Peruvian  flyer's,  one  of  whom  successfully  crossed  the  iVlps  but  gave 
up  his  life  in  accomplishing  the  feat.  The  name  of  this  hero,  Joi’ge 
('haves,  has  berm  honoi-ed  by  a  monument  to  his  memoi-y. 

Tui-ning  from  outdoor  pastimes  to  moi-e  seraous  walks  of  life,  we 
find  in  Lima  a  number  of  societies  devoted  to  scientific  research. 


THE  NEW  BUILDING  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 

Within  this  edifice  are  laboratorie.s,  offices,  and  recitation  halls,  and  also  dormitories  for  many 
students.  Training  along  these  lines  of  work  is  becoming  more  popular  among  young  people, 
and  the  result  is  proving  a  real  asset  to  the  country. 
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A  RX^STir  FOOTBRinr.K  IX  EXPOSITION  PARK. 


Many  of  those  features  are  .seen  in  the  park  and  the  latter  is  a  peneral  render.vnns  h  r  the  peoide  of  Lima 
thfont;hont  the  year.  Many  animals  are  kept  in  the  zoolofiieal  .section  of  the  park,  a  feature  e.s]icciallv 
pleasing  to  the  children. 


ONE  OF  THE  ENTRANTES  TO  THE  PARK  OR  EXPOSITION  ('.ROUNDS. 


The  hnildinp,  which  stands  a  hundred  feet  or  more  inside  the  gate.s,  is  a  restaurant.  This  is  a  popular 
resort  for  social  parties,  dances,  and  other  functions,  where  open-air  life  is  enjoyed  to  the  fullest.  The 
street  on  which  this  entrance  fronts  is  the  Paseo  Colon. 
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social  and  historical  questions,  literature  and  art,  etc.  The  famous 
Geographical  Society  has  done  very  important  work  in  connection 
with  exploration  of  Andean  ruined  cities,  map  making,  and  other 
lines,  and  its  meetings  are  a  feature  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Lima. 
Numerous  other  societies  are  devoted  to  medicine,  mining,  music, 
engineering,  agriculture,  and  allied  activities,  and  as  a  result  of 
frequent  meetings  the  professional  and  husiness  men  of  Lima  are 
brought  closely  into  pei*sona!  contact  and  accpiaintanceship,  an  asset 
of  high  value  to  the  community. 

In  the  uphuilding  of  Lima  and  the  whole  of  Peru  too  much  (u-edit 
can  not  he  given  to  the  press.  The  capital  and  commercial  metropolis 
is  the  home  of  a  large  number  of  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  publica¬ 
tions,  the  oldest  of  which,  El  Comercio,  was  established  in  1839. 
The  leading  dailies,  of  coui'se,  receive  and  publish  the  cable  news 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  while  corresjiondents  in  Peruvian  cities 
and  abroad  keep  their  respective  journals  supplied  with  the  latest 
happenings.  Not  only  are  journals  of  Lima  published  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  but  there  are  also  certain  editions  that  print  columns 
or  pages  in  other  languages,  while  in  rec^ent  years  several  Englisli 
publications  have  interpreted  Peruvian  life  and  interests  to  a  vast 
clientele  of  readers  far  beyond  the  hounds  of  the  country.  Lima’s 
various  societies  also  have  their  otheial  magazines  which  reflect  the 
activities  and  progress  of  their  respective  bodies.  The  facilities 
which  Lima  puhlishei's  have  acquired  for  tlie  pictorial  side  of  jour¬ 
nalism  are  also  popular  agencies  for  the  dissemination  of  news. 

The  ('ity  of  the  Kings  lias  passed  and  new  Lima  is  now  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact.  Modernizing  influences  have  been  somewliat  slower  in 
coming  than  has  lieen  the  case  with  countries  receiving  annually  a 
large  immigration  from  Europe — in  numerous  ways  an  asset,  but 
sometimes  a  detriment.  The  world  at  war  is  rapidly  evolving  eco¬ 
nomic  changes.  A  greater  commerce  has  enabled  the  city’s  financial 
institutions  to  reflect  a  pleasing  iiuTease  in  various  lines  of  activity, 
only  a  few  of  which  have  been  chronicled  in  tlu'  foregoing  article. 
And  the  universal  call  for  still  larger  quantities  of  the  raw  supplies 
that  lie  hidden  beneath  Peruvian  soil  foreshadows  continued  work 
and  inflowing  capital,  and  tlu'se  factoi's  are  nowhere  more  noticeable 
than  within  the  gates  of  the  city. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  TRADE; 
GRAIN  AND  SUGAR 

Ey  p  n  i>  X  c 

jfk.  Jl  j\  JL  w  0  0  0  0  0 

The  attitude'  of  the  Latin  Ainerieau  countries  toward  foreij'ii 
trade  is  a  very  sane  and  correct  one.  The  disposition, 
uidia])pily  too  often  dis])laycd  in  the  United  States,  to 
treat  Latin  American  international  trade,  and  in  particular 
trade  with  the  I'nited  States,  as  in  some  way  based  upon  sentiment 
or  as  having  a  political  or  cultural  orientation  receives  no  countenance 
in  Latin  American  countries.  On  the  contrary  such  a  disposition 
and  such  a  treatment  is  often  a  cause  for  resentment,  the  more  felt 
because  seldom  exj)ressed  hy  the  c<»urteous  Latin.  “You  buy  our 
])roducts  because  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  do  so  and  for  no  other 
reason.  We  also  desire  to  feel  that  we  are  free  to  act  upon  the 
same  l)rt)ail  commercial  plane  and  buy  yours  if  thej'  suit  us,  and  if 
not,  to  buy  those  of  others.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  the  plane  uj)i>n  which  aU  commercial 
exchange  between  Latin  America  and  tin*  I'nited  States  has  been 
conducted  and  it  is  the  only  one  upon  which  it  could  have  been 
conducted.  Latin  America  is  therefore  right  in  insisting  that  all 
(juestions  of  sentiment  or  of  jaditics  he  ])rescinded  from  the  discussion 
of  international  trade. 

Latin  American  foreign  trade  before  the  war,  in  1913,  amounted 
to  $2,874,630,01)0.  In  1914  the  war  began  August  1-  it  was 
$2,233,154,000;  in  1915,  $2,469,047,000,  and  in  1916,  $2,912,975,000. 
Meanwhile  great  change's  had  occurr‘'d  in  the  character  of  the  trade; 
the  pro])ortions  assignable  to  the  leading  commercial  countries, 
three  of  which,  England,  France  and  Germany,  were  then  engaged  in 
the  war,  and  a  fourth,  the  I'nited  States,  about  to  become  a 
belligerent;  and  lastly,  in  the  distribution  of  the  trade  itself  as 
between  im})orts  and  exports. 

In  1913  of  the  total  Latin  American  foreign  trade  46  ])er  cent 
was  imports  and  54  ])er  cent  exports;  in  1916  only  35^  i)er  cent  was 
imports  and  64^  per  cent  exports.  L'])  to  January  1,  1917,  the 
imports  had  fallen  while  the  exports  had  risen;  1913,  imp(»rts 
$1,326,640,000;  exports  $1,547,989,000;  1916,  imports  $1,037,745,000; 
('xports  $1,875,230,000. 

The  shares  of  the  four  leading  commercial  countries  in  Latin 
American  imports  in  1913  expressed  in  percentages  of  the  whole 
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w'ore:  United  States  24.79  per  cent,  Great  Britain  2;U7:t  ])er  eent, 
Germany  16.55  per  eent,  and  Franee  8.34  per  eent.  In  1916, 
Germany  then  being  out  of  the  field,  the  ])ereentages  were:  Uniteil 
States  51.17  jier  eent,  Great  Britain  18.32  per  eent,  and  Franee 
4.55  per  cent.  In  1913  Latin  America  purchased  one-fourth  of  its 
supplies  from  the  United  States,  the  value  of  whieh  was  $328,953,000; 
in  1916  it  purchased  over  one-half  of  its  supplies  from  the  United 
States  to  a  value  of  $530,974,000. 

On  the  side  of  Latin  Ann  riean  ex])orts,  in  1913  the  ])ercentages 
of  the  whole  were:  Uniteil  States  31.08  per  eent.  Great  Britain 
20.98  per  cent,  Germany  12.49  ])er  cent,  France  8.29  per  cent.  In 
1916  these  pereentages  were:  I’nited  Stales  45.35  ])er  cent.  Great 
Britain  21.15  ])er  cent,  France  8.45  jier  cent.  Latin  America  sold 
to  the  United  States  in  1913  $481,127,000  and  in  1916  $850,607,000. 
In  Latin  Ameriean  imjiorts  there  was  no  material  change  in  the 
character  of  the  trade  hetwei'ii  the  year  before  the  war  and  1916, 
the  third  year  of  the  war.  There  was  a  decrease  in  volume  in  a 
ratio  more  or  less  constant  as  to  the  whole  schedule.  There  was  a 
great  change  in  the  origins  of  the  import,  the  United  States  al)sorl)ed 
aU  of  the  G('rman  trade  and  a  considerable  ])ortion  of  the  British 
and  French.  In  Latin  American  exports  there  was  more  change  in 
the  character  hut  with  the  exce])tion  of  Germany  k*ss  change  in 
the  destinations.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain  and  France  increased 
slightly  in  percentages  of  tlu*  whole,  hut  more  largely  in  volume; 
to  Great  Britain,  1913,  $324, 778,()()(),  1916  $396,655,000;  to  France, 
1913,  $128,329,000,  1916,  $156,492,000.  On  the  whole  the  exports 
to  these  two  countries  were  of  the  same  eharaetd’  in  1916  as  before 
the  war,  grain  and  meat  produets  leading.  The  most  noticeable 
change  was  in  the  deflection  of  a  considerable  anu)unt  of  Cuban 
sugar  to  England.  Before  the  war  but  little  food  ])roduets,  e'xei*])t 
those  distinetly  tropieal,  sueh  as  cofleH',  sugar,  cacao,  and  bananas, 
were  exporteel  to  the  United  State's.  Since  the  war  the  United 
State's  has  taken  eonsitlerable  quantities  of  nu'at,  grain,  and  feed 
anel  has  inereased  its  takings  t>f  metals  anel  other  industrial  raw 
products.  This  increasing  export  traele  to  the  Uniteel  State's  has 
continued  throughout  1917.  The  mate'i’ial  for  ce)mpiling  full  Latin 
Ame'i’ican  statistics  for  1917  is  as  yet  incemiplete,  so  in  dealing  with 
this  year  it  will  be  nect'ssary  to  use  the  figures  for  Ihiiteel  States 
fe)re'ign  traele  compileel  bv  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Dome'stic  Ce)mme'rce  relating  to  the  Latin  American  countries.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  cross  statistics  are  never  ce)mparable, 
the  basis  of  classification  and  values  being  different.  Aeeording  to 
this  compilation  the  total  commercial  e'xchange  betwe'e'n  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  for  the  year  ending  Deeember  31,  1917, 
amounted  in  values  (U.  S.  customs  valuations)  to  nearly  one  and 
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throe-quarter  billions  dollars  ($1,722, 625, 000).  The  rnited  States 
exports  to  Latin  Ameriea  were  $6S8,054,000,  and  its  imports  from 
Latin  Ameriea  $1,034,571,000.  This  represents  an  inorease  over 
the  preeecding  year  of  nearly  $402,000,000,  somewhat  greater  in 
imports  than  in  exports:  Inereases:  Exports  $100,<S98,000;  imports, 
$210,992,000.  Latin  Ameriean  exports  are  generally  speaking, 
unelahorated  food  products,  metals  and  other  industrial  raw  products 
and  tobacco.  Food  ])roduets  occiqn'  the  first  position  and  these 
may  he  classed  in  the  large  as  tropical  zone  products  and  temperate 
zone  ])roducts.  The  ])rincipal  of  the  tro])ical  and  often  sul)tro])ical 
— are  sugar,  coffee,  and  cacao;  of  the  temperate — again  often  sub¬ 
tropical  are  the  food  grains,  wheat,  corn,  rye,  barley,  and  oats. 
The  principal  fruit  development  at  ])resent  is  t>f  tropical  fruits. 
Food  animals  are  produced  in  all  sections  of  Latin  America,  although 
the  principal  ilevelo])ment  at  present  is  in  the  tem])erate  sections. 
In  s])eaking  of  temperate  and  tro])ical  with  a  geographical  a])plication 
one  must  remember  that  in  Latin  America  altitmle  is  often  as 
important  as  latitude,  that  large  sections  of  Latin  America  within 
the  tropical  lines  are  in  reality  temperate,  due  to  altitude,  ajid 
that  the  fruits  and  grains  of  the  temperate  zones  may  he,  and 
sometimes  actually  are,  grown  in  such  localities. 

WHEAT. 

Wlieat  is  scarcely  grown  at  all  in  tropical  countries  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Why  not  is  somewhat  difficult  to  answer.  No  botanist 
will  admit  that  varieties  of  wheat  can  not  he  found  suitable  to  the 
hot  countries;  in  fact  such  varieties  are  known.  The  truth  is, 
notwithstanding,  that  with  inconsiderable  exce])tior.s  the  tropics  do 
not  produce  wheat. 

Indigenous  tropical  peoples  have  not  been  wlieat  eaters;  they  are 
only  just  beginning  to  become  such.  Trojiical  America  in  this 
respect  is  not  different  from  other  tropical  areas;  it  jiroduces  hut 
insignificant  quantities  of  wheat.  Even  in  the  ujilands,  where  tem- 
jierate  conditions  exist,  wheat  is  scarcely  ever  gi-own.  The  wheat 
areas  of  Latin  America  are  in  the  South  Temperate  Zone.  Central 
Argentina  is  the  chief  section.  Central  Chile  and  LTuguay  also  gi-ow 
wheat  and  a  little  is  produced  in  southern  Brazil.  All  of  these  sec¬ 
tions  are  temperate  and  can  gi’ow  wheat  under  temperate  conditions. 
Chile,  a  wheat-eating  country,  ordinarily  produces  about  what  it 
consumes;  only  occasionally  does  it  exjiort.  The  production,  how¬ 
ever,  is  quite  considerable.  Brazil  always  imjiorts,  never  producing 
what  it  needs;  it  is,  however,  only  to  a  limited  degree  a  wheat-eating 
country.  The  remaining  Latin  American  countries,  with  the  possi¬ 
ble  exception  of  Cuba,  are  like  Brazil,  only  to  a  limited  degi’ee  wheat 
eating.  They  all  import,  for  the  most  part  from  the  United  States. 
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Brazil  imports  ordinarily  from  both  the  United  States  and  Argen¬ 
tina,  and  Bolivia  and  Peru  occasionally  from  ('bile.  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  are  constant  exporters.  The  normal  export  of  wheat  from 
Argentina  is  from  2  to  3  million  metric  tons  per  annum  (a  ton,  2,204.6 
pounds,  is  nearly  37  bushels  of  60  pounds  each.)  The  export  in 
1913  was  2,912,000  tons;  in  1914,  981,000  tons;  in  1915,  2,512,000 
tons;  in  1916,  2,295,000  tons.  Returns  for  1917  will  show  a  falling 
off  of  over  1,000,000  tons,  the  shipments  up  to  October  1  being 
931,000  tons  behind  shipment  to  the  same  date  one  year  before. 
The  normal  export  of  wheat  Hour  from  Argentina  is  from  100,000  to 
150,000  tons.  In  1913  it  was  125,000  tons;  in  1914,  67,000  tons; 
in  1915,  116,000  tons;  in  1916,  144,000  tons,  and  for  nine  months 
of  1917,  80,000  tons  (ton  about  llj  barrels  of  196  jiounds).  From 
one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  Hour  goes  to  Brazil. 

The  Uruguayan  export  of  wheat  as  comjiared  with  the  Argentine 
is  small,  from  15,000  to  20,000  tons,  nearly  all  of  which  goes  to 
Brazil. 

Xo  one  would  contend  that  Latin  America,  outside  of  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  and  central  Chile  ])resented  the  only  great  undevelojied 
wheat  territory  in  the  world.  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the 
East  must  also  he  considered.  But  certainly  Latin  America  offers 
gi-eater  possibilities  in  a  nearer  future  than  any  of  these,  and  it  is 
quite  ])ossihle  that  the  total  area  in  Latin  America,  not  now  wheat 
producing,  hut  which  will  in  the  future  become  such,  may  jirove  to 
he  as  great  as  all  others  combined.  A  third  or  more  of  Brazil,  largo 
areas  in  Venezuela,  the  uplands  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
Colombia,  sections  of  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia,  all  temperate  or 
at  the  most  suhtrojiical,  seem  to  offer  possibilities  under  conditions 
of  culture  now  known  and  practiced.  But  who  will  discard  the 
jiossihilities  of  more  trojiical  sections  or  set  a  wall  to  the  advance  of 
agi-icultural  science?  Is  not  the  gi-eat  jiroblem  of  the  future  the 
agricultural  and  economic  development  of  the  trojiics  ?  In  the  jiresent 
wheat  producing  areas  of  southern  South  America  the  area  in  culti¬ 
vation  may  go  to  three  or  four  or  even  more  times  what  it  now  is. 

Barley,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  and  linseed  (the  last  primarily  an 
industrial  product,  hut  important  as  a  dairy  cattle  feed)  are  cultu¬ 
rally  on  a  plane  similar  to  or  identical  with  wheat.  What  is  said  of 
wheat  for  the  most  applies  to  these.  Barley  and  rye  in  the  varieties 
as  now  most  largely  cultivated  are  both  less  tolerant  of  tropical 
conditions  than  wheat. 

CORN. 

Corn  may  he  said  to  he  the  basis  of  agi’iculture  in  all  the  American 
continent  from  Canada  south.  Industrially  wheat,  even  in  the  wheat 
producing  sections,  hears  no  comparison  with  corn,  and  corn  is  pro- 
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duced  ill  large  quantities  in  a  dozen  Latin  American  countries  where 
a  stalk  of  wheat  would  be  almost  a  curiosity.  Jlut  it  is  a  condition, 
amounting  almost  to  an  economic  law,  that  where  wheat  is  produced 
or  obtainable  at  not  too  gi-eat  a  cost,  corn,  no  matter  how  largely 
produced,  ceases  to  be  human  food  of  much  consequence.  In  all  the 
world  the  jireference  is  for  wheat;  it  everj'wdiere  disjilaces  corn,  rye, 
barley,  rice,  roots,  and  all  other  starchy  vegetable  foods.  The  people 
of  Argentina,  Ivuguay,  Chile,  and  the  United  States  have  almost 
ceased  to  be  corn  eatei’s.  Even  now  in  the  United  States,  during  the 
war,  bread  bakers  are  using  as  wheat  substitutes  rye,  barley,  even 
jiotatoes,  and  but  little  corn.  Wheat  disjilaces  corn  only  as  direct 
human  food.  Wheat  culture  does  not  displace  corn  culture;  tui  the 
contrary,  the  i)roduction  of  eorji  increases  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  production  of  wheat,  both  where  the  latter  giniin  is  produced  and 
where  it  is  not.  In  the  wheat  eating  localities  corn  is  a  secondary 
food  for  the  production  of  meat.  About  two-tbirds  of  Latin  America 
is  almost  entirely,  or  at  least  in  the  main,  corn  eating,  sujqdementing 
corn  by  cassava,  potatoes,  and  other  roots.  The  total  production  of 
corn  is  very  gi'eat  in  these  countries,  but  tbe  export  is  almost  nil 
except  from  wheat-eating  Argentina  and  occasionally  from  Mexico. 
The  Mexican  surplus  for  export,  principally  to  Central  America, 
rarely  to  the  United  States,  is  ordinarily  only  3,000  or  4,000  tons. 
Some  3’ears  Mexico  imports  corn  from  the  United  States. 

The  normal  export  of  corn  from  Argentina  is  from  50  to  100  per 
cent  greater  than  the  export  of  wheat.  In  1913  it  was  4,807,000 
tons;  ill  1914,  3,542,000  tons;  in  1915,  4,331,000  tons;  in  1910, 
2,874,000  tons,  and  for  the  9  months  of  1917,  730,478  tons  (a  ton 
2,204.0  pounds  equals  nearly  40  bushels  of  50  jiounds  each).  Since 
1913  the  principal  countries  of  direct  export  in  tons  have  been  as 
follows: 


1913 


Knglaiul .  4')4,105 

Holland .  125,833 

Franoe .  190,431 

.Spain .  127,271 

Nonvay .  6,063 

Sweden .  9,397 

Denmark .  19,936 

Italy .  119,177 

I'nited  States .  85,495 

(iermany .  276,336 


1914 

1915 

1 

.  ..1 

1916 

1917 

(9  months). 

390,027 

750,312  1 

519,998 

147,687 

67,968 

272,558 

325,424 

51,199 

129,560 

147,622 

221,742 

45,244 

64,603 

75,993 

78,275 

12,432 

17,589 

38,130 

4,955 

24,516 

19,922 

30,308 

25,536 

6,367 

24, 707 

24,094 

108,547 

25,  .584 

108, 132 

154,221 

25,309 

36,596 

155,164 

98,244 

64,921 

21,763 

101,273 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  direct  exports  to  Holland  alone  in  1915 
and  1910  exceeded  by  over  20,000  tons  the  exports  of  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  prewar  years  to  both  Holland  and  Germany.  It  will  be 
noticed  also  that  the  exports  to  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 
had  an  increase  after  the  war  began. 
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THE  PAX  AMKHICAX  UXIOX. 


Tlio  al)ov(^  fifruros  r(>|)r(‘S(‘iit  diri'ct  oxports — i.  c.,  such  as  arc 
(IcclamI  as  of  certain  lijial  dost  illations  at  the  time  tlie  vessel  sails. 
However,  a  lar^e  part  of  the  corn  shipnn'nts  are  not  so  declared,  hut 
are  shipjied  ‘‘on  onhu’s.”  The  final  orders  as  to  destination  are 
reeeivi'd  at  sea  hy  wireless  or  hy  cable  at  some  ])ort  of  call.  The 
"on  order”  shipments  do  not  enter  into  the  table  above,  and  they 
would,  for  some  years,  if  certainly  known,  change  its  comjilexion 
to  a  marked  degrea*.  It  can  he  said  with  reasonable  confidence  that 
the  "on  order”  shipments  in  lhi:f  and  ]i)]4  which  represented  in 
each  year  more  than  one-half  the  total  exports  and  nearly  all  of 
which  shipments  ri'ceived  final  orders  from  Madeira  or  the  Canary 
Islands  were  distributed  to  the  hauling  European  countries  in  aji- 
proximately  the  same  projiortions  as  the  direct  exjiorts  given  in 
the  table  above.  In  otlu'r  words,  the  complexion  of  the  table  would 
not  he  matiu'ially  changed.  After  1014  om*  can  not  s])eak  with 
confidence  as  to  ‘‘on  onh'is.”  In  lOlo  tlu'  ‘‘on  ord('r”  shipments 
were  2,741,074  tons,  out  of  a  total  export  of  d,r)42,2S()  tons,  over 
three-fourths  of  tlu'  whole,  nom^  of  which  it  must  he  nmemhen'd 
is  classifiecl  above.  In  lOlO  "on  orders”  w(Ue  about  one-half  of 
the  whole,  l,407,it00  tons  out  of  a  total  of  2.S7;h010.  The  j)ropor- 
tion  of  ‘‘on  orders”  for  tlu*  i)  months  of  1917  is  less.  2Sl,()29  out  of 
a  total  of  7dO,47N. 

The  possibilities  of  Ljitin  American  production  of  corn  are  very 
much  greater  than  those  of  wheat.  Allowing  for  all  })rohiihle  exten¬ 
sions  of  wheat  territory  due  to  better  knowledge  of  seed  varieties 
adaptable  to  tro])ical  conditions  and  other  scientific  cultural  advances, 
it  remains  that  the  corn  area  must  he  two  oi-  three  times  as  great  as 
the  wheat  area.  Under  {)resent  cultural  conditions  it  is  15  or  20  times 
as  great.  Corn  cultivation  is  practiced  in  most  Latin  American 
localities.  Its  export  from  a  number  of  the  countries  that  have  not 
heretofore  exported  is  a  more  than  probable  event  of  the  near  futun'. 

srcAH. 

The  world’s  constantly  increasing  consumption  of  sugar  has  been 
the  marvel  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century.  From  a  luxury,  it  has  become  a  necessity; 
from  a  condiment ,  it  has  heconu'  almost  a  ])rime  food.  As  a  secondary 
food  it  has  taken  rank  with  animal  flesh.  To  su])ply  this  increasing 
(hunand  sugar  production  has  advanced  hy  leaps  and  hounds.  A 
new  industry,  beet  sugar,  sj)rang  up  to  help  supjdy  this  demand. 
This  iK'w  industry  for  a  while  ran  j)arallel  with  the  older  cane  sugar 
industry  and  suj)plementeil  it ;  then  it  became  a  rival  and  threatened 
to  ilrive  cane  sugar  out  of  the  market.  For  nearly  a  half  century 
the  battle  between  cane  and  beet,  the  one  a  tropical,  the  other  a 
temperate  zone  jnoduct,  waged  fierceh’.  "J'lUTitorially  and  in  jiro- 
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portion  cano  lost.  Largo  aroas  of  British  and  I'roncli  West  Indios. 
of  tro})ioal  Latin  America  and  of  snhtrojiical  I'nitcd  .States,  ccasc-d 
to  export,  hecanie  producers  merely  for  local  demand,  or  went  out 
of  the  l)usiness  entirely.  The  total  jiroduction  of  cane  fell  ladow 
the  total  production  of  beet.  But  tlu'H'  wen*  exc('])t ions,  notahlv 
Cuba. 

('uha  never  surrendered  to  the  beet.  It  leads  the  cane  forces. 
It  constantly  increased  its  production  and  demonstrated  that  with 
good  cultural  methods,  properly  equi|)ped  and  conducted  factories, 
tropical  cane  had  nothing  to  fear  from  licets.  JVru  likewise  remained 
in  the  market  and  so  did  Brazil.  Most  of  the  other  Lat in-American 
countries  limited  themselves  to  home  production,  very  often  not 
producing  sutlicient  for  this  demand.  The  almost  universal  belief 
of  Eurojie  of  twenty-live  years  ago,  shared  to  a  large  extc'iit  by  the 
Lnited  States  and  some  of  the  Latin-Aimuican  countiLs,  that  cane 
cultivation  would  eventually  disajipear,  is  not  now  ludd  anywhere'. 
On  the  contrary  we  see  that  the  great  c('ntral  European  hi'et-sugar 
production  was  due  to  an  industry  in  a  large  measure  artiticial  and 
uneconomically  maintained,  (’uha  lias  had  its  reward.  If  oiu'  of 
the  industries  must  in  the  future  disapjiear  it  will  certainly  not  !)(> 
cane.  On  the  contrary  the  world  is  ripe  for  an  extension  eif  the' 
cane-sugar  areas  anel  Latin  Ame'iie-a  is  the  jireijie'r  tie'lel  feir  this 
extemsiem. 

The  Latin  American  expeirt  eif  sugar  in  ineliie'  teins  feir  lOl')  anel 
1916  was  as  folleiws; 


nil,'. 


KIlO 


e'uba . 

Poni . 

Dominican  Republic 
iirazii: . 


220,2.">7  2:19.(11(1 

1(12,  SOI  122.04:1 

.4S.  074  .'i:i.  S24 

2.7S4,390  :i,.77.').  170 


There  is  a  small  export  from  (Vntral  Amerie  a.  In  191.d,  2,12S.7N7 
tons  of  (Tihan  sugar  was  exporteel  to  the  United  States,  in  1916 
the  amount  was  2,243,445  teins.  In  1917  (’uhan  e'Xjiort  to  the 
United  States  was  2,025,964  terns.  Meire  than  half  of  the'  Deiminie'an 
export  is  to  the  Ihiiteel  State's  anel  aheiut  einevthirel  eif  the  Brazilian 
anel  Peruvian. 

Figures  for  the  exact  jiroeluctiein  of  (’uha  in  1917  are  neit  ye't 
available,  the  estimate  was  3, 500, 000  tons.  This  figure  was  jiieih- 
ahly  not  attaineel,  hut  the'  later  estimate'  eif  enily  2..S0O,()0O  was 
excoeeleel. 


WORK  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL 
HISTORY  IN  COLOMBIA 


The  Distribution  of  Bird-Life  in  Colombia;  A  Contribution  to  a 
Biological  Survey  of  South  America,  is  the  title  of  ii  coiuprehensive 
work  l)v  Frank  !M.  Chapman,  wliich  has  recently  come  from  the  j)ress 
in  the  form  of  a  Bulletin  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
The  volume  contains  720  pages,  the  text  being  supplemented  by 
41  full-page  j)lates  and  21  text  ligures.  Offering  a  clo.se  and  sys¬ 
tematic  study  of  the  bird  life  of  a  region  remarkable  for  its  diversity 
of  biological  zones,  the  work  appc'als  primarily  to  ornithologists;  but 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  research  work  thus  recorded  being  the 
discovery  of  the  geographic  origin  of  South  American  life,  the  dehnite 
knowledge  of  the  faunal  areas  dealt  with  in  the  hook  will  prove  a 
valuable  acciuisition  to  tlie  estahli.shed  facts  to  be  studied  by  zoologists 
in  their  efforts  to  solve  this  great  problem.  To  determine  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  zones  and  faunas  as  they  are  manifested  by  birds  and  mam¬ 
mals  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  stiuh'  of  the  origin  of  life  in  any  section 
of  the  world,  anil  in  this  connection  Mr.  Chapman  writes:  “We  trust 
tliat  our  study  of  purely  local  conditions  will  at  times  so  closely  con¬ 
nect  cause  and  effect,  that  we  may  throw  some  light  on  the  laws 
governing  the  origin  of  .species  and  the  distribution  of  life.” 

In  the  plan  of  systematic  study  of  the  zoological  features  of  the 
South  American  Continent  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Colomliia  was  selected  as  the  first 
country  to  he  studied.  The  reasons  for  this  selection  and  the  plan 
of  field  work  adopted  are  hriefl}*  summed  up  by  Mr.  Chapman  in 
his  introduction  as  follows: 

Colombia  was  selected  as  our  first  field  of  ojK'rations,  not  because  we  believed  it 
to  be  zoologically  the  least  known  jiart  of  South  America.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as 
birds  are  concerned,  the  trade  in  native-made  ‘'Hogota”  skins  has  doubtless  resulted 
in  a  greater  number  of  specimens  being  shij)j)ed  from  Colombia  than  from  any  other 
))art  of  South  America. 

Colombia  was  chosen,  therefore,  because  of  its  jiroximity,  because  circumstances 
had  already  aroused  our  interest  in  its  avifauna,  because  lying  at  the  base  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  it  is  also  at  the  crux  of  the  inoblem  of  intercontinental  relation- 
shi])s,  and  because  it  ])os.si*.s.ses  more  diverse  j)hysiograj)hic  and  climatic  conditions 
combined  with  a  greater  variety  of  animal  life,  than  any  other  jiarf  of  South  America 
of  similar  extent. 


:t20 


Courtesy  of  The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 


THE  CAUCA  RIVER  NEAR  BUGA,  COLOMBIA. 

In  the  background  are  shown  the  treeless  slopes  of  the  Western  Andes.  The  small  white  dots  in  the  picture 
arc  a  flock  of  white  herons  feeding  on  the  marshy  land  near  the  river. 
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THE  PAN  AMEKICAN  UNION. 


Tlio  intensely  humid  Pacific,  the  arid  Caribbean  coasts,  isolated  Cauca  and  upper 
-Ma^adalena  Valleys,  widespreading  Amazonian  forests  and  no  less  extensive  llanos, 
three  distinct  mountain  ranges  and  insular  mountain  mass  of  Santa  Marta,  each  with 
four  zones  of  life,  give  exceptionally  wide  scojk'  for  the  manifestation  of  biogeo- 
grai)hical  phenomena  in  Colombia. 

I'rom  December,  IttlO,  to  April,  1!)15,  we  have  had  from  one  to  six  collectors  in 
Colombia,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  mountains  and  traversing  the  intervening 
valleys  in  pursuance  of  a  carefully  ]>lanned  survey,  de.signed  to  extend  from  .sea  level 
to  snow  line,  and  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco. 

At  the  outset  we  were  impres.sed  by  the  absolute  necessity  of  determining  the  level, 
as  it  were,  at  which  a  species  flows  before  wo  could  bope  to  discover  wbence  it  came 
and  wbither  it  was  going.  A  study  of  the  distributional  problems  presented  by 
Colombian  bin!  life,  bas(‘d  on  a  collection  of  specimens  from  unknown  altitudes, 
would  h“ad  to  as  inaccurate  and  confusing  results  as  would  the  study  of  a  collection 
of  fossils  from  unknown  geological  formations. 

The  differences  between  the  bird  life  of  tbe  Tropical  and  Temperate  Zones,  for 
example,  an'  e(pially  imjwrtant  whether  occasioned  by  latitude  or  altitude.  No 
one  would  think  of  n'lnoving  the  labels  from  specimens  collected  on  the  Amazon 
and  in  Argentina  and  then  writing  of  them  as  having  all  been  taken  at  one  locality; 
but  it  would  be  no  more  improper  to  do  this  than  to  write  of  the  distribution  of  bird 
life  in  tlu'  Eastern  Andes  of  Colombia  on  the  ba.sis  of  a  collection  of  native-made 
‘‘Pogota”  skins. 

As  a  result  of  our  labors,  we  are  now  in  posses.sion  of  approximately  15,775  birds 
and  1,()()0  mammals,  all  carefully  labeled  with  locality  and  altitude,  as  well  as  many 
field  notes  on  distribution.  To  these  data  the  writer  can  add  information  gained  on 
two  exjM'ditions  which  have  led  him  across  the  three  ranges  of  the  Colombian  Andes, 
from  Huenaventura  on  tbe  Pacific  coast  to  Villavic.-encio  at  the  eastern  base*  of  tbe 
Eastern  Andes.  Not  only  does  a  field  experience  acquaint  one  with  tbe  country, 
and  all  that  such  personally  acquired  knowledge  im])lies,  but  it  gives  one  a  supjdy 
of  negative  facts  which  the  most  extensive  collections  can  not  furnish.  While  8i)eci- 
mens  show  where  a  sjx'cies  does  occur,  they  fail  to  tell  where  it  does  not  occur,  and  the 
latter  fact  is  quite  as  important  as  the  former.  Put  when  one  is  rea.sonably  familiar 
with  the  a]ipearance,  especially  in  life,  of  the  birds  of  a  country,  not  only  the  presence 
but  also  the  absence  of  tbe  more  common  or  cons])icuous  species  is  noted.  The 
altitudinal  ranges  of  tho.se  most  easily  observed  can  be  determined  with  more  or  less 
accuracy  even  from  horseback  as  one  travels  slowly  tbrough  the  mountains.  Climbing 
to  the  summit  of  ridge  after  ridge,  and  descending  to  the  floor  of  the  valleys  between 
tbem,  sp«H'ies  appear  and  disapi)ear  at  certain  altitudes  with  a  regularity  which 
enables  one  to  jiredict  with  more  or  less  certainty  when  they  will  be  found  and  when 
lost. 

Satisfactory  determination  of  our  Colombian  sjiecimens,  and  a  true  conception  of 
the  limits  of  those  faunal  areas  lying  only  jiartly  in  Coloml)ia  required  field  work  in 
contiguous  regions.  Richardson  was  therc'fore  disjiatched  to  Ecuador  where  he  col¬ 
lected  some  4,000  sj)ecimens,  while  with  Anthony  and  Pell  he  secured  1,800  speci¬ 
mens  in  east('rn  Panama.  The  Smith  collection  (d  birds  from  the  Santa  Marta  region 
has  also  been  of  great  service  for  comparison  with  our  material  from  other  parts  of 
Colombia. 

Ill  addition  to  tho  exhaustivo  study  and  sciontific  classification 
of  the  l)ird  life  of  the  various  biological  zones  of  Colombia,  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man’s  work  embodies  his  own  observations  and  studies,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  eminent  authorities,  relative  to  the  topographical  fea¬ 
tures,  the  forestal  distribution,  and  the  climatology  of  the  country. 


Courtesy  of  The  Amcriean  Museum  of  Natural  History. 


AT  THE  JUNCTION  OK  THE  RIO  CAQUEZA  AND  RIO  NEGRO. 

A  scone  near  Ca(iueza.  The  RoKota-Villaviccncio  Trail  leaves  the  floor  ol  the  valley  at  the  right. 
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Courtesy  of  The  Amorieau  Museum  of  Xatural  History. 

CmCOUAL  lUUDGE,  COLOMIUA. 

Chieoriil  is  on  I  ho  west  side  of  llio  Macilnlona  Valloy  al  an  allilndo  of  l,2(Hlfoot.  Tlio  valloy  al  this  point 
is  very  arid,  ovott  aloiiK  Iho  stroains,  allhoucli  litis' was  prolialdy  omphasizod  liy  Iho  fart  that  it  had  not 
rained  for  live  months  when  wo  arrivoil.  There  were  many  more  Jcacl i  and  ipal'meltos  than  in  the  t'auca 
\  alley,  with  few  epiphytes  or  orehids  on  the  trees." 


AMKRK'AX  Ml'SK^^r  OF  NATl'IiAL  lllSTOHV  IN  COLOMBIA.  8*27 


Tho  topography  of  oacli  section  of  the  country  studied  by  the  eight 
several  exjieditions  is  dealt  with  in  more  or  less  detail  in  the  separate 
accounts,  ])ut  the  autlior  gives  a  general  outline  of  ('olomhian  jihj'si- 
ograpliy  as  a  whole  whicli  is  so  clear,  coinjirehensive,  and  informative 
that  it  is  herewith  reproduced  practicall}'  in  full: 

l(  should  1k“  olhsorved  tluit  in  Kcuador  tlic  Andean  system  is,  faniially,  conijMised 
of  hnl  one  ranine  willi,  eoiise(in(“nlly,  hnl  one  I’aeilie  and  one  Atlantic  slope,  and  one 
Tein])erate  Zone  ‘  bordered  on  (‘aeh  side  hy  the  Paramo  Zone  Islands  of  tin*  hif;her 
peaks.  But  shortly  after  crossing  tin*  Colondiian  honndary  this  great  range  branches 
into  three  eh*arly  defined  ranges,  (‘aeh  one  of  which  is  se])arated  from  its  neighbor  by 
a  valley  which  de.«eends  to  tin*  Tro()ieal  Zone.  The  Ma,gdalena  Valley,  lying  betw(*en 
the  Eastern  and  ('(*ntral  Andes,  is  never  le.ss  than  lit)  mik*s  in  width  and,  in  its  lower 
])art,  mneh  wider.  The  t'anea  X'alley,  lying  between  the  Central  and  'Western  Andes, 
from  somewhat  north  of  Pojiayan  to  north  of  ( 'artago  has  a  width  of  20  to  :I0  miles,  but 
in  Antio(pna  it  is  contracted  to  the  width  of  tin*  Canca  Hiver  from  the  eastern  and 
western  banks  of  which  tlu*  Central  and  Western  And(*s,  r(*specliv(*ly,  arise. 

Exce])l  in  this  region,  lln'refore,  tin*  thre(*  ranges  of  tin*  And(*s  in  Colombia  nowhere* 
approach  oin*  another,  and  in  no  jdace  do  tln*ir  n])]>er-life  zones  Subtropical,  Tem¬ 
perate,  and  Paramo  conn*  into  contact  with  the  corn'sponding  zone  of  the  neighboring 
range*. 

It  should  further  be*  noted  that  all  three*  range's  te-rminate*  in  the  Tropical  Zone,  the 
We'stern  and  Central  in  Colombia,  the  Eastern  in  V(*ne*zuela.  It  follows,  th(*refore, 
that  their  three*  njeieer  zones  end,  as  it  were*,  in  the  air;  that  is,  at  the*ir  most  northern 
jeart,  they  have*  no  such  connection,  through  gradual  ek'.scent  of  zonal  boundaries, 
with  incre'a.sing  .soeilh  latitude;  as,  for  exam])k*,  exists  betw(*(*n  the*  Tempe'rate  Zone  in 
Colombia  at  from  !t,r)(K)  to  12,000  feet ,  and  the*  T(*m](eral(*  Zone*  in  Argentina  at  se*a  level. 

'riie  We*st(*rn  Andes  have  no  jeeaks  reaching  to  snow  line,  and  we*  know  of  only  four 
]>oints  at  which  th(*y  enter  the  Temjierate  Zone*,  one*  of  which,  the  Paramillo,  is  ne*ar 
the*  northern  end  of  the*  range*.  There  a])])(*ar  to  be  no  passe's  b(*low  4,!)00  feet  (Cresta 
de*  (lallo,  4,!l24  f(*et ).  the  average  elevation  is  ajeproximate'ly  7,000  feet,  and  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  thee  range  is  therefore  usually  in  the*  Subtro]iical  Zone*. 

'riie  Ce'iitral  Anek’s  have  a  number  of  snow-crowiu'd  peaks;  Paramo  Zone*  Islands 
are  not  infreepient ;  1  know  of  no  jen.-^s  below  10,000  feet:  the  average*  height  of  the*  range 
may  be*  said  to  be  about  11,000  feet,  and  its  sumndt  is  therefore  largely  in  the  Tem¬ 
perate  Zone*. 

'Phe  East(*rn  Ande*s  al.so  posse.ss  several  snow  peaks  and  nume*rous  Paramo  islands. 
So  far  as  we*  have  learned,  at  only  one*  jeoint,  until  one  ap])roach(*s  the  northern  ex- 
tre'inity  in  Colombia,  do  they  fall  b(*low  the  Temieerate  Zone*,  the  pa.ss  at  Andalueda 
be'tween  the  iipjeer  Magdak'iia  \'alk*y  and  the*  Caepieta  re'gion  having  an  altitude,  as 
(k'termined  by  Miller,  ejf  only  7,000  f(*(*t. 

In  addition  to  tlu'se  main  braneiies  of  the  Andean  syst(*m,  all  of  which  are  conn(*ct(*d 
at  their  base*  north  of  the*  Ecuadorian  boundary,  Colombia  ])oss(*.ss(*s  three*  other  moun¬ 
tainous  ar(*as;  the  Haeido-Panama,  what  may  bee  called  the  Amazonian,  and  the  Santa 
-Martan.  The  Baudo  Moeintains,  lying  W(*st  e  f  the*  upper  Atrato  form  the*  true  Pacific 
Coa.st  Kange.  Th(*y  are  .said  to  attain  an  altitude  of  o.otM)  feet,  making  their  summit 

I  ll  should  tie  home'  in  mind  IhnI  Ihe*  aulh„r  refers  to  fimnol— or  life— zones,  lease'd  on  (he  rlimatolocy  of 
the  regions,  and  not  to  z,  ties  hased  on  latitude.  .\ecordin(t  to  his  ohservations,  (he  hire!  life  of  Colomhia 
is  distriliuted  in  four  zones,  and  .sinee  t he  lower  zone  lies  wholfv  within  the  Tropics  it  follows  that  there- 
mainini;  zones  are  all  altitudinal.  The.se  zones  with  their  altitudinal  houndarie's  arc  as  follows:  Tro]>icai 
Zone,  from  sea  level  to  feet;  .Subtropical  Zone,  4,,')(»U-.‘i,U()U  feet  to  9,n(K>-9,.o()0  feet;  Temperate 

Zone,  '.l,()(KMI,.o(H)  feet  to  Il.tVH)  i:j,(KH)  feet :  and  the  Paramo  Zone,  11,(MK)  i:t,lKK)  feet  to  snow  line  {l.o,()(H)  feet  )■ 


Courtesy  of  The  Anieriean  Mus.  um  of  Natural  History. 

THE  WESTERN  SLOPE  OF  THE  CENTRAL  ANDES  FROM  LA  MANCELITA. 

“The  descent  of  sul)tropical  zone  forest  down  the  drainiise  ravines  and  ascent  of  arid  tropical  zone  areas  np  the  treeless  ridRes  is  clearly  shown.  The  arid 
tropical  zone  here  ascends  to  an  aititudeof  :t.(lon  feet  aboN’e  the  valley.  Mirallores,  a  station  of  Expedition  No.  1.  is  at  the  forest  line  near  the  extreme 
riKMt  of  the  picture.” 


Tho  forests  of  the  suf)tropieaI  zone,  particularly  on  the  windward  slopes,  present  a  luxurianee  of  growth 
not  equaled  even  in  the  tropical  zone.  The  lower  zone  produces  noljler,  taller  trees  (we  saw  nothing  in 
the  suntropics  to  approach  theceil)as  of  the  l)asal  zone),  Imt  in  profusion  of  undergrowth,  of  parasites  and 
eiaphytes,  which  thrive  in  this  region  of  clouds,  the  subtropical  zone  excels.  It  is  the  zone  in  which  we 
found  tree  ferns  attaining  their  maximum  height  of  approximately  .")()  feet,  in  which  a  climbing  bamboo 
grows  in  impenetrable  tangles;  in  which  orchids,  bromelias,  and  plants  of  similar  habit  occupy  every 
available  point  of  vantage,  clustering  thickly  on  the  limlis  and  even  trunks  of  trees;  while  every  spot  not 
occupied  (ly  some  other  form  of  plant  life  is  cushioned  with  moss,” 
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siibtrojiical.  In  (lisciis^inj;  tlic  norlliward  (‘Xlciisioii  of  llic  Sul)tro|)i('al  Zono  into 
Contral  Aniorica,  ovi(lonc(‘  is  prosonlocl  wliicli  is  lioliovod  to  indicate  tliat  tliis  range 
once  ])ossessed  a  greater  altitude  I'oniit'eling  it  witli  tli(‘  nioiintains  of  tlie  Panama 
boundary  at  tlie  nortli,  ami  Western  Andes  at  the  soutli,  at  whieli  time  it  formed  a 
fourth  ('olond)ian  braiieli  of  tin*  Andean  system  on  which  tlie  Suiitropieal  Zone  was 
carried  into  eastern  Panama. 

Little  is  known  about  the  mountains  lying  east  of  the  ICastern  .\ndes  on  the  ujijier 
.\ina/onian  drainage  (as  before  remarked),  but  1  can  lind  no  evidence  of  their  having 
an  altitude  of  over  d.OOt)  feet,  and  if  this  be  true,  they  do  not  reach  above  the  Trojiical 
Zone.  *  *  * 

The  zoological  evidence  su])]>orts  the  geidogical  belief  that  the  Santa  Marta  Moun¬ 
tains  arc'  of  iudejieudent  formation  and  ha\’e  had  no  connection  with  the*  Andes. 
As  such,  the  lift'  of  this  grou]>  above*  the  Tro|)ical  Zone,  is  insular  atid  the  study  of 
the*  geographical  origin  of  its  forms  is  a  clearly  circumscribed  ]iroblem.  supplemental 
to  that  pre.sented  by  the  life*  of  the  main  .\nd(‘an  chain. 

Aside  from  the.se  smaller  mountain  groiijis.  it  is  obvious  that  the  extension,  almost 
the  entire  h'ligth  of  ('olombia.  of  three  distinct,  high  mountain  ranges,  effectively 
cuts  u])  the  Trojiical  Zone  through  which  thc-y  jiass  into  .several  .sections,  each  of  which 
is  more*  or  less  .segregated  from  the  other. 

Thus,  the  great  region  lying  east  of  the  Kastern  .Vneh's,  the  wc'stern  exten.sion  of 
the  Amazonian  and  Orinocan  Pasins.  is  sejiaratc'd  by  this  range  from  the  .Magdalena 
Valley.  This  valley,  in  turn,  is  walled  about  by  the  Pastern  and  Cc'iitral  Andes, 
so  far  as  trojiical  life  is  concerned,  and  is  accessible*  only  at  its  northc'rn  <*nd. 

The  Cauca  Valh*y  is  similarly  isolat(*d  and  is  ojien  only  at  the  north,  while  the 
Pacilic  coast  r(*gion  is  shut  off  at  the*  .south  by  the*  d(*.s(*rts  of  southern  I'ieuador  and 
Peru,  atid  at  the  (*ast  by  the  entire'  .\neleati  syste*m.  bike*  the*  .Magdalena  and  Cauca 
Valli*ys  it.  too,  is  aiijiare*utly  to  be*  e*nte*reel  only  at  the*  north.  Trojiical  Colombia, 
tlH*re*fore,  may  broadly  be*  sjioken  eif  as  e’onsisting  eif  the*  we*ste*rn  jiortion  eif  the  .\mazein- 
Orineicei  Pasins  ami  thre*e*  cie/  dr  ndcn  whie-h  ele*boue-h  on  its  northern  e'eiast. 

Tei  what  extent  e*xisting  faunal  e*omlitions  are*  ele*|ii*mle*nt  eiii  e*xisting  tojiograjihy, 
ami  to  what  extent  tlu'y  have  lie*(*n  brought  about  by  what  may  be  e'alle*il  jire-.\mlean 
tojieigrajihy,  remains  for  us  tei  iletermiue. 

One  of  the  iuti'n'stip.g  foaturos  of  Mr.  (  iDijmiau's  work  is  liis  com¬ 
pilation  of  (lata  relative  to  tlu*  elimatolofiy  of  the  country.  Perhaps 
the  most  stnkinjic  fact  in  regard  to  ('olomhiti’s  climate  is  its  remark- 
ahle  equahility  of  temjteralun'.  In  this  connection  the  author 
writes : 

The  t(*mjie*rature  eif  any  give*n  loeality  in  Colombia  shows  .so  little*  flui'tuation 
throughout  the  y(*ar  that  the*  .se*asiius  are*  marke*d.  not  by  im  re*asi*  eif  e-ohl  or  heal,  but 
by  rainfall.  To  elemonslrale*  the*  narrow  and  ri*gidar  jiath  traveled  y(*arly  by  the 
lh(*rmomeli*r  in  Colombia,  ami  as  a  e*onlriliulion  to  the*  iiufortunate'ly  limite*ei  amount 
of  jiublisheel  meteorologie-al  elata  fr*im  that  e-ounlry.  1  a]ijie*ml  a  summariz(‘el  reeorel 
of  the  lemjieralure*  for  the  ye*ar  l!)()7  at  the*  sugar  i*.stale  of  ba  Manuelila  iu  the  Cauca 
Valley  near  Palmira.  TlH*se  re*i*orils  we*ri*  inaele  by  Mr.  ('has.  .1.  Keler  ami  are  sel(‘(*teil 
as  an  average*  from  a  .seri«*s  e*eivering  a  jieri'iel  eif  It)  ye'ars. 

Incidentally,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  tlie  comjiletc  record  shows 
the  greatest  variation  of  the  thermometer  during  the  year  was  from 
the  coldest,  01°  during  the  third  week  in  August,  to  the  warmest, 
'.11°,  during  the  second  week  in  S(‘i)temher,  whih'  tin*  greati'st  dillVr- 
(‘uce  iu  th(‘  weekly  averag(>  coven'd  only  0°. 


C’ourU'sy  of  The  American  Museum  of  Xatura!  History, 


IN  THE  HEART  OE  THE  CENTRAL  ANDES. 


A  picturi'S(iu(‘  view  of  tlie  Rio  Toehr  from  above  El  I’io  do  Sail  .luan.  Torrent  ducks 
and  dipiH'rs  were  common  on  this  stream.  In  the  forekround  may  be  seen  a  part  of 
the  ex^dition  of  the  American  Mu.scura  of  Natural  History. 


WAX  PALMS  IN  rOLOMniA. 


F'holocraphoil  on  tho  Quiiidio  Trail.  (Vntral  Andos,  whoro  in  IsOl  Ilnmlxildl  and 
Itonpland  discovorod  this  s|H‘cios.  Mature  trees  were  estimated  to  attain  a  height  of  IsO 
to  2IK)f«'t.  A  lartte  parrot  was  found  nestinp  in  eolonies  in  these  palms  in  May,  lull. 
The  nesting  holes  were  just  Itelow  the  leaves.” 
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While  Mr  ('hupmau  gives  tlie  record  for  tlie  entire  year,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  excerpts  will  sullice  to  indicate  the  facts; 

Temperature  during  the  year  1907  at  La  Manuelita,  Coloinhia  (Fahrenheit  thermometer). 


Wifk  oiuling— 


IliKhi'st.  Lowest. 


Venice 
for  week. 


Jan.  4.. 
Jan.  11.. 
Jan.  IS.. 
Jan.  2').. 
Mav  a. 
Mav  11). 
May  17. 
Mav  24. , 
.May  31. 
Si'pt.  (1. 
Sept.  13. 
Se|)t.  20. 
Sept.  27. 
Dec.  0 . 
Dee.  13. 
Dee.  20. 
Dee.  27. 


,s.')  00  ■  7  4  '. 

SO  03  74] 

SO  ti;{  7.'i 

.S4  I'm  73 

SO  0,")  !  7.') 

s.*»  r»7  7”) 

(‘4  7:u 

Ni  frf)  7;i 

Ki  ;  71 

05  7t> 

yi  04  701.^ 

H9  (4  70^ 

tK)  iM  ;  70i 

S()  05  701 

S.J  (i5  75 

.H7  <4  70i 

90  m  77  \ 


In  commenting  on  this  surprisingly  small  annual  range  in  tem¬ 
perature  in  any  one  locality,  Mr.  (’hapmau  states  that  this  doubtless 
accounts  for  the  comparatively  small  variation  in  the  limits  of  life 
zones,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  primarily  isothermal.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  important  for  us  to  know  to  what  extent  tempf'rature  is  affected 
by  altitude,  and  he  inserts  a  table  of  mean  temjieratures  in  C’olombia, 
corresponding  to  a  series  of  altitudes  from  sea  level  up  to  16,400  feet 
in  height,  which  may  be  regarded  as  generally  ajiplicable  over  the 
whole  of  the  country.  These  i*ecords,  comj)iled  by  Robert  Blake 
White,  are  based  on  observations  by  Humboldt,  ('aldas,  Boussingalt, 
Mosfjuera,  Reiss,  Stubel,  and  White. 


Heit’lit 
al)ovc  sea 
level. 

Mean  tem- 
jK'rature. 

Heicht 
al>ove  sea 
j  level. 

Mean  tein- 
iwrature. 

Ueitllit 
above  sea 
level. 

Mean  tem- 1 
ix'rature.  i 

Feet. 

°F. 

Feet. 

'  F. 

Feet. 

i 

“F. 

0 

«2.4 

5, 740 

05. 3 

11,480 

48.2 

H2()  1 

1  M).4 

fi,.5ri0  ' 

02. 0 

12,300 

4,5.5  ; 

1,1440 

78.4  1 

7,380 

50.0 

13,120 

42.8 

2,4<'4) 

70. 3 

8,200 

57. 2 

13,'J40 

40.1 

3,2H0 

74.3 

9, 020 

.55.4 

14,700 

37.  4 

4,100 

71.2 

0,840 

.5:1.  (i 

1.5,  ,580 

32. 0 

I  4,020 

'  08. 0  1 

10,  (HK) 

.50. 0 

10, 400 

30. 2 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  a  very  complete  study  and  classification 
of  the  bird  life  of  Colombia,  the  author  presents  many  other  phases 
of  the  country  which  must  be  known  in  order  to  afford  a  basis  for  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  facts  relative  to  the  origin  of  animal  life  in 
this  section  of  South  America.  The  comjjrehensive  matiner  in  which 
the  whole  subject  has  been  treated  gives  the  work  a  high  value  in  the 
fiehl  of  scientifie  research. 
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M.  .IvcQi’Ks  Xic'Ol.AS  Lkckk,  OIK'  of  tlu'  iiiost  (I ist iiif^u islu'd  sons 
of  till'  H('|)ul)lic  of  Ilaili  iind  a  lawvc'r,  stalosman,  and  di|)loinatist 
of  international  r('))ntation,  died  at  Port  an  Prinet'  on  Fc'hruarv  o, 
P.tis.  liorn  at  Li's  (’ayes,  Haiti,  in  M.  Lejier  was  in  tlie  most 

useful  |)('rio<l  of  Ids  life*  wlu'u  di'ath  overtook  liiin.  lie  received  his 
early  ('ducat ion  in  Haiti,  and  as  a  very  youn<;  man  went  to  Paris, 
wIk'H'  1k'  contimu'd  his  hijilu'r  studies  and  also  received  his  thorough 
h'gal  traiidng.  His  father  had  l)('('n  a  memlx'r  of  tlu'  Haitien  senate' 
and  a  stati'sman  of  note,  so  that  young  LC'gc'r  Ix'gan  to  take  an  active 
part  in  th(' politics  of  his  country  at  an  early  age.  In  ISSl ,  when  only 
yt'ars  of  ag(',  lu'  was  made  secri'tarv  of  tlu'  Haitien  legation  in 
Paris,  and  a  litth'  lat('r,  upon  tlu'  abrupt  irsignation  of  Minister 
Vilh'vah'ix.  tlu'  young  sc'crc'tarv  was  nnuh'  charge'  d’aflaiivs  and 
maintaiiu'd  the  rights  of  his  country  in  such  an  ahh'  manner  that  he 
gaiiK'd  th('  lasting  ('st('em  of  M,  duh'S  Pi'iiy,  then  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  of  the  lu'puhlic  of  France,  as  W('ll  as  that  of  all  the  members 
of  the  diplomatic  cor[)s  in  the  Fiench  capital.  I’pon  his  return  to  his 
native  land  he  resunu'd  the  practice  of  law  at  Port  au  Prince,  and 
also  lu'came  ('ditor  in  chi('f  of  an  influential  political  journal.  In 
IStH)  he  was  made  chief  of  a  division  in  the  (h'partment  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  in  1S1(2  became  one  of  tlu'  founders  of  the  Societe  de 
L('gislation  of  Port  au  Princ(',  later  h('coming  its  prc'sident.  He  was 
also  mad('  pivsident  of  the  Onh'r  of  Barristc'is  of  Port  au  Princ(' 
and  was  suhsc'cjiu'ntly  made  a  member  of  the  pt'rmanent  court  of 
arbitration  at  Tlu'  HagiU'.  Having  hc'cn  eh'ctc'd  as  a  memlu'r  of  the 
ChamlK'r  of  l)('puti('s  of  tlu'  Haitii'ii  Ke|)uhlic,  he  took  high  rank  in 
(hat  h'gislative  body,  sc'rving  as  chairman  of  tlu'  commit t('e  of  foreign 
affairs  and  as  a  member  of  the  judiciary  committc'e.  In  181)6  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  apiiointment  of  envoy  e.xtraordinarv 
and  minister  ph'iiipotentiarv  of  Haiti  at  Washington,  a  post  he  held 
with  honor  and  distinction  for  nearly  Id  years.  It  was  while  serving 
his  country  in  this  capacity  that  his  work  became  Pan  American  in 
scope,  for  he  was  appointed  as  the  deh'gate  from  Haiti  to  the  Seeond 
Pan  American  Congn'ss,  and  thereafter  made  vice  chairman  of  the 
committ('e  on  ivgulations  for  the  Third  International  ('onfi'reiice. 
As  a  memlx'r  of  the  governing  hoard  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion  he 
serv('d  on  manv  important  committ('('s  and  rc'iuh'n'd  efiicient  service's 
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ill  promoting  a  true  spirit  of  Pan  Ainericanisni.  In  1911  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  his  eountrv,  a  post  lie  held 
until  Ma\",  1913,  and  to  which  he  was  recalled  by  President  Oreste 
Zaiiior  in  1914.  I’pon  his  retirement  from  public  ollice  he  resumed 
his  legal  and  literary  work,  fields  of  activity  for  which  his  talents  and 
training  fitted  him  admirably  and  in  which  he  gained  renown  that 
extended  far  beyond  bis  own  country.  As  a  writer  his  most  brilliant 
work  was  in  the  lines  of  law,  diplomacy,  and  history,  his  best  known 
published  works  being  “Haiti  et  la  Revision’’  (lS8o);  “La  Politique 
Kxterieiire  d’llaiti’’  (ISSG);  “Recueil  des  Traites  et  Conventions  de 
la  Republique  d’llaiti’’  (1S91);  “('ode  de  Procedure  (’ivile  d’llaiti’’ 
(19()‘2);  and  “Haiti;  Her  History  and  Her  Detractors’’  (1907).  His 
death  has  brought  sorrow  not  only  to  his  friends  in  his  own  country, 
but  to  those  he  had  made  during  the  years  of  his  stay  at  Paris  and 
at  Washington,  where  he  was  admired  and  respected  as  a  man  of 
unusual  talents  and  great  abilit}'  as  well  as  of  higb  moral  character 
and  fine  social  ((ualities. 

('iiaui.es  Pac.e  Bhvax,  lawyer  and  dijilomatist,  widely  known 
throughout  diplomatic  circles  in  the  Americas  and  Europe,  died  in 
Washington,  I).  ('.,  March  12,  191S.  Mr.  Biyan’s  career  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  the  di|)lomatic  annals  of  the  I'nited  States, 
perhaps  his  greatest  work  having  been  in  connection  with  the  laying 
of  the  firm  foundation  for  the  cordial  relations  that  now  exist  between 
the  two  largest  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  Hnited 
States  and  Brazil.  Born  in  Chicago,  111.,  in  1856,  he  received  his 
preparatory  education  in  that  city,  subsequently  becoming  a  student 
at  the  rniveisity  of  Virginia  and  lat(*r  taking  his  degree  in  law  at 
Columbian  Cnivei-sity  (now  (leorge  Washington  Cniversity),  Wash¬ 
ington,  1).  C,  From  1879  to  1883  he  practiced  his  profession  in 
Colorado  and  also  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  being  elected  to  the 
Colorado  House  of  Representatives  in  1880.  In  1883  he  returned  to 
his  former  home,  Chicago,  where  he  soon  became  a  leader  in  State 
politics.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Illinois  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  from  1888  to  1897  and  also  served  on  the  staffs  of  three  suc¬ 
cessive  governors  of  the  State,  in  each  instance  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  In  1891  and  1892  he  made  tours  of  Europe  in  the  interest 
of  the  Chicago  Exposition,  making  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the 
foremost  rulers  and  statesmen  of  the  countries  visited.  His  diplo¬ 
matic  career  really  began  in  1897,  when  he  was  appointed  minister 
to  China  b}-  President  McKinle\'.  The  following  year  he  received  the 
appointment  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  and  it  was  during  his  incumbency  of  that 
post  that  he  manifested  his  eminent  diplomatic  talents.  In  1902  he 
was  transferred  to  Switzerland,  but  in  a  few  months  thereafter 
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(January,  1008)  ho  was  <;iven  the  more  important  post  of  minister  to 
Portugal,  where  lie  remained  for  six  years.  In  1000  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  as  minister  to  Beljrium,  and  after  serving  two  years  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  highest  diplomatie  rank,  being  appointed  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  Jajian.  He  retired  from  the 
diplomatie  serviee  in  1012,  and  sinee  that  time  had  made  his  home 
in  Washington  and  ('hieago,  dividing  his  time  lietween  tlie  two  eities. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  tlie  (’incinnati,  of  the  Society  of 
Foreign  Wars,  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  was  a 
member  of  leading  clubs  in  Xew  York.  Washington,  and  (’hieago. 

Doctor  Hildebkaxdo  FrEXTf:s,  the  distinguished  lawyer  and 
statesman  of  Lima,  Peru,  who  died  last  December  in  a  sanatorium  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  was  one  of  the  prominent  figures  in  the  social 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  Peruvian  capital.  He  had  come  to  the 
I'nited  States  on  account  of  ill  health  and,  apparcmtly  on  the  road 
to  recovery,  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  his  country  when  a 
sudden  relapse  caused  his  death.  He  was  horn  in  Lima  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  line  of  ancestry,  his  fatlier  being  Don  Manuel  Puentes  and 
his  mother  Doha  (lertrudis  Nunez  del  Prado.  He  entered  the 
celebrated  l^niversity  of  San  Marcos  at  a  vc'ry  early  age  and  com¬ 
pleted  his  course  in  law  with  marked  distinction.  During  the 
war  between  Peru  and  (’bile  he  voluntec'red  his  services  to  his  coun¬ 
try  and  fought  with  the  greatest  bravery  in  some  of  the  leading 
battles,  earning  the  rank  of  colonel  and  winning  the  lasting  friemd- 
ship  of  Pc'ru’s  great  patriot,  (len.  (Viceres,  under  whose  subsecpient 
administration  of  the  (rovernrnent  he  held  various  important  offices. 
Among  the  various  political  ])osts  which  he  was  called  upon  to  fill 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  secretary  to  the  jirefecture  of  Lima; 
prc'fect  of  Lambayetpie,  of  (hizco,  of  Loreto,  and  of  Lima.  During 
the  first  administration  of  (len.  ('aceres  he  was  made  secretary  to 
the  President.  Subsecpiently  he  was  elected  as  deputy  for  the 
provinces  of  Pallasca,  Santa,  and  Huamahes;  and  made  vice  ])resi- 
dent  of  the  (’hamber  of  Dejiuties.  Following  this,  he  was  ajipointed 
ministro  de  gobierno  y  ]iolicia  in  the  cabinet.  Aside  from  his  politi¬ 
cal  activities.  Dr.  Fuentes  was  ])rominently  identified  with  educa¬ 
tional  and  literary  work.  For  some  years  he  held  the  chair  of 
metaphysics,  statistics,  and  finance  at  the  Lniversity  of  San  Marcos, 
while  at  various  times  he  was  the  editor  of  such  ])rominent  publica¬ 
tions  as  El  Nacional,  El  Diario,  La  Keconstitucion,  El  Peru,  and 
La  Kevista  Militar  y  Navel.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works  of 
a  literary  and  historical  character,  and  among  other  honors  conferred 
upon  him  were  memberships  in  the  Atheneum  of  Lima,  the  (leo- 
graphical  Society  of  Lima,  and  various  literary  and  scientific 
organizations. 


TirE  PAX  AMKKICAX  UNION. 


111  BKKT  llowE  Banckoit,  tlio  ('niiiKMit  historian,  who  dii'd  in  San 
Krancisco.  ('alifornia.  Marcli  2,  191S,  was  a  nativo  of  (Iranvillo,  Ohio, 
wIkmc  lu'  was  horn  May  o,  1S.‘12,  and  when*,  in  work  and  study,  hi* 
spoil)  till'  yi'ars  of  his  boyhood.  At  tho  a<;o  of  16  lio  found  oniplov- 
nuMit  in  a  hookstoro  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  in  IS.^2  was  siuit  by 
liis  (‘in|)loy(‘r  to  San  Francisco  to  establish  a  similar  business.  In  lSo6 
ho  went  into  luisiness  for  hiinself,  founding' the  house  of  11.  11.  Bancroft 
A  ('().,  wliich  in  tlie  course  of  a  few  yearn  became  the  leading  ])uh- 
lishinjj  house  on  tlie  Pacific  coast.  In  IS.ot)  he  began  the  collection 
of  historical  works  dealing  with  tlie  history  of  ('alifornia,  Oregon, 
and  oilier  Western  States.  The  collection  of  matter  of  this  character 
became  a  liohhy  willi  him,  and  every  hook  and  map,  everything 
printed  or  WTitteii  tliat  bore  on  tlii'  subject  and  that  could  he  ob¬ 
tained,  was  added  to  his  store  until  finally,  after  26  years  of  patient 
industry,  he  liad  accumulati'd  over  ()t),t)f)))  volumes,  including  many 
rare  and  costly  works  of  such  authors  as  Oviedo,  Herrera,  Peter 
Martyr,  Las  ('asas,  (loniora,  Alainan,  etc.  From  all  of  this  material, 
which  had  hia'ii  candullv  sifti'd,  indi'xed,  and  arranged  for  study 
and  com|)ilation  by  a  staff  of  e.xpi'ils  employed  liv  liiiii,  Mr.  Ban¬ 
croft  finally  wrote  his  greatest  work,  tlie  History  of  the  Pacific 
States,  which,  with  all  of  its  collateral  works  comprises  ,S!)  volumes, 
and  deals  with  tlu'  entire  western  jiortion  of  the  continent  from  Alaska 
to  Panama  and  eastward  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  series, 
coimiK'iicing  with  his  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States,  in  five 
voluiiK's,  includes  the  History  of  (\‘ntral  America,  three  volumes; 
History  of  Mi'xico,  six  volumes;  North  Mexican  States  and  Texas, 
two  volunu's;  (’alifornia,  seven  volumes;  the  remaining  volumes 
dealing  with  Arizona.  New  Mexiio,  ('olorado,  M’voming.  I'tah, 
Nevada,  the  Northwi'st  ('oast,  Ori'gon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana, 
British  ('olumhia,  Alaska,  idc.  'I'he  work  is  monumental  in  scope 
and  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  tin*  world.  Other 
works  of  note  of  whi<  h  he  was  the  author  are  ('hronicles  of  the  Build¬ 
ers  of  the  ('ommonwcalth ;  Resources  of  Mexiio;  The  Book  of  the 
Fair  (dealing  with  the  ('liieago  Fxposition  of  lSl)2-fKl) ;  The  New 
Pacific;  Some  ('ities  and  San  Francisco;  The  Book  of  Wealth; 
and  his  last  work.  Retrospection,  Personal  and  Political,  puhlislied 
in  1912,  after  the  author  had  rca  'lied  his  eightieth  year. 


Santiago  de  los  Cabelleros  is  tlio  sul)j(‘(‘l  of  iin  intorosliiig  skolch 
ill  the  liulletin  of  the  (Miamlier  of  ('oninieree,  Agiiciilture  and  Iiulustrv 
of  Santiago,  Doininiean  flepuhlie,  written  by  Mr.  Kliseo  Espaillat,  its 
managing  editor  and  pidilisiier.  The  writer  gives  an  excellent  aeeount 
of  the  development  of  the  city,  its  advantageous  location,  and  pros¬ 
pects,  incidentally  touching  on  the  resources  of  the  country  in  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mining  development.  Santiago  is  the  capital  of  the 
Province  of  the  same  name,  and  is  the  second  city  in  point  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  Dominican  Ifepuhlic.  The  following  paragraphs  embody 
some  of  the  salient  descriptive  portions  of  the  story: 

The  jircsout  city  of  f^aiif  iuj;:*’  <!(■  los  CaballiTi  s,  the  ca])ital  c  f  Santiaf^o  I’nivircc,  is 
only  a  half  century  old.  In  ISti;!  the  ori<;inal  city  was  totally  destroyed  wlnni  the 
jeopnlace  hurned  it  to  the  gn.nnd  in  order  to  drive  out  the  Sj  anish  uiir.y  then  in  ]  (  s- 
se.«sion  of  the  town.  The  sacrifice  was  a  heavy  one,  hut  it  did  much  toward  the  rces- 
tahlishment  of  the  Repuhlic. 

The  Santiago  of  to-day  is  a  city  of  the  peoj)le;  a  product  of  their  industry,  their 
energy,  and  their  progressive  and  aggressive  sj.iiit.  A  glance  at  therej  ort  of  thee  ham- 
her  of  commerce  of  Santiago,  jninted  elsewhere  in  this  numher,  will  give  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  civic  s])irit  of  the  {dtizens  of  Santiago. 

The  city  has  a  jiopulation  of  14,744  peoj)le.  There  are  in  Santiago  8,200  houses,  85 
primary  schools,  I  high  school,  1  teachers’  normal  colhge,  1  trade  scluad,  1  commercial 
school,  7  evening  .schools,  2  public  lihraries,  1  orphan  asylum  and  .sanitarium,  and  1 
academy  of  music.  Besides  these  jaihlic  institutions  there  are  societies,  charity 
organizations,  literary  centers  and  clubs,  1  theater,  :{  hanks,  2  daily  newspajicrs, 
and  an  urban  tele])hone  system.  Of  industrial  establishments,  there  are  2  lumber 
mills,  one  ice  ])lant,  8  cigar  and  cigarette  fa<  tories,  1  distillery,  and  various  wood¬ 
working  ])lants,  trunk  factories,  shoe  factories,  saddlery  shojis,  etc.  There  are  Masonic 
and  Odd  Fellows  lodgc“s  in  the  city,  4  Catholic  churches,  varit.us  Predt slant  mis¬ 
sions,  and  2  j)uhlic  ])arks.  The  hotels,  restaurants,  cafes,  barber  shoj  s,  and  otlu'r 
such  establishments  are  excellent.  The  streets  of  .‘'antiago  are  wide  and  straight,  and 
the  municijjal  and  provincial  government  hnildings  are  large  and  of  j)leasing  aspect. 

At  jmesent  a  magnificent  civic  ho.spital  is  htdiig  erected  under  the  au.«j;ic(8  of  the 
LaCaridad  .‘'ociety,  the  Nuevo  M  undo  Lodge  No.  5  is  building  an  asylum  forthein.“ane, 
and  the  San  Jose  Brotherhood  is  constructing  a  Catholic  trmple. 

Among  the  public  works  projected  for  the  city  may  be  mentioned  the  building  of  a 
mmlern  penitentiary  and  of  a  modern  oflice  building  for  the  use  of  the  tic.vr  ri’inent 
post  otlice,  telej'hojw'  com])any,  etc.,  rebuilding  and  modernizing  the  ]  r(  sent  (iovern- 
ment  oflice  Palace,  and  o|)ening  up  the  Avenida  80  de  Marzo,  a  boulevard  over  180 
feet  wide  starting  from  the  site  of  the  new  building  of  the  .Santiago  (  hamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  terminating  at  the  Ya(|ue  River.  There  are  also  being  built  a  race  track 
and  athletic  field,  and  a  steel  bridge  spanning  the  Yaque  River,  < onnecting  with  the 
road  to  .San  .lose  de  Las  .Matas.  This  bridge,  when  comj)leted,  will  bring  .'Santiago  in 
direct  communication  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  Province,  .''an 
Jose  de  Las  Matas,  with  its  famous  pine  forests  and  e.xcellent  (dimate,  constitute  s  an 
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VIEWS  OF  SANTIAIiO  I)E  LOS  CABALLEROS,  DOMINICAN  REIM  BLIC. 


Among  the  pleasing  features  of  Santiago  do  los  Caballeras  are  its  handsome  and  solidly  built  <K)vernment  and  munioij)al 
buildings.  A  ty|)ical  example  of  these  is  shown  in  the  upper  picture  in  which  may  be  seen  the  new  city  hall  with  its 
fine  front  facade  ornamented  by  stone  columns.  In  the  lower  picture  is  shown  one  of  the  delightful  open-air  re.staurants 
with  its  tropical  plants,  fountain,  and  electric  lights,  whore  the  visitor  may  enjoy  typically  Spanish  dishes  and  beverages. 


Courti-sy  of  Las  Antillut,  Now  York. 


VIKWS  OF  S.VN'TIAfiO  I)E  LOS  (  A BA LLK KOS,  DOMINICAN  KEPCBLIC. 


SantiUKO  dc  los  OubalU'ras,  a  lively  and  proprossivo  citv  of  Ij.fXK)  ])(‘onlp.  is  situated  on  the  hank  of  the  Ya(|ue  Kiver,  the 
mast  important  waterway  of  the  Dominican  Keimljlic.  The  oUl  citv  of  Santiago  was  destroyed  in  IStH,  when  the 
people  hurned  it  to  drive  out  the  Spanish  army  then  in  possession  of  the  town,  so  that  the  present  citv  is  hut  little 
more  than  a  half  century  old.  It  has  an  excellent  water  and  drainage  system,  and  a  modern  electric  light  and  power 
Iilant  as  well  as  other  civic  improvements  that  are  usually  found  in  cities  of  much  larger  size.  The  upiier  picture 
shows  a  view  of  the  section  of  the  city  near  the  central  plaza,  while  the  lower  shows  a  corner  of  the  plaza  itself. 
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ideal  liK'atiim  for  a  heallli  resorf  that  would  attract  many  ])(m>j'1c  from  thesurrouiuliiio 
eoiiiitry  and  from  foreijiii  parts  as  well. 

The  city  of  Santiago  is  situated  ou  tlie  hank  of  the  Ya'iuo  Kiver,  the  islajid's  most 
imjKirtaiit  waterway,  notable  both  for  its  size  and  the  fert  ility  of  the  eouutry  it  drains. 
The  <-ity  posses.s(>s  a  mai;ui(ieent  a(iueduet  system,  as  well  as  an  eleetrie-power  ])laiit 
located  on  the  river  bank.  This  latter  establishment  is  now  steam  o])erated:  but  as 
soon  as  the  Aiif'ostnra  Dam  is  eom])leted  in  the  near  future  the  plant  will  then  derive 
its  motive  ])ower  from  the  Ya?pie  and  will  be  in  position  to  su])i)ly  the  many  towns 
in  t'ibao  with  electric  lifilit  and  jtower. 

.\n  American  eom]>any  is  at  ])re.senl  buildiiif'  a  tuiiboat  with  the  vi(“w  of  establi.shiu}' 
a  transi»ortation  service  on  the  Ya  pie  l{iv<‘r  betwecMi  Santlajji)  and  Monte  (Visty.  If 
this  ]>roj(*et  is  sueei'.s.sfully  carried  out.  it  will  do  much  for  the  <;r<'aler  develojunent  of 
the  city. 

Santia^f)  is  now  in  direct  eommunieatioii  with  Puerto  IMata  by  a  railroad  o])eratin<' 
between  that  port  and  Moca,  i>assin>'  throuith  Santia<;o.  The  ])resent  railway  from 
Sanchez,  Santo  Dominsto's  eastern  seaport,  will  have  be<Mi  built  as  fur  as  Moca  by 
December  of  this  y(>ar,  meeting  there  the  Moea-Puerto  Plata  road.  This  will  briiif; 
Santiago  in  direct  rail  communication  with  two  seaports.  The  city  is  also  connected 
with  the  ])ort  of  Monte  t'risty  by  a  wat'oii  road,  which,  while  not  in  the  be.<t  of  condi¬ 
tion,  is  nevertheless  pas,sable  and  Ixmh^  bettc-red  day  by  day.  This  road  connects 
with  another  extendiie,'  as  far  as  ('a]»e  llaitano,  and  the  writer  has  made  the  trip  from 
the  ('a]>e  to  Santiano  by  automobile  in  oidy  12  hours'  time. 

******* 

Lumber  for  shipbuildiui;  pur])os(“s  is  abundant  in  Santo  Domiiif'o,  labor  is  jilentiful 
and  cheai>,  and  other  conditions  are  favorable  for  the  eonstruet ion  of  the  small  shi]is 
iK'cded  to  brill!' the  country  in  touch  with  tin*  iu‘ar-by  markets.  All  that  is  rerjuired 
is  a  eoo])eration  between  ,\m‘'rican  and  Dominican  capital. 

The  establishment  of  such  transjiortation  routes  would  be  of  immense  imiiortaiice 
to  the  further  develojunent  of  Santiago  as  a  commercial  city. 

At  the  jiresent  moment  the  jiress  is  agitating  the  (piestion  of  constructing  a  railroad 
from  Santo  Domingo  t’ity  to  the  t'ibao  district.  If  this  jiroject  is  nudertaken  with 
the  interest  it  deserves,  and  receives  the  eoojieration  of  the  military  goverunuMit, 
Santiago  will  benelit  gnaitly  by  this  new  rail  route  and  will  become,  in  no  distant 
time,  the  leading  residential  as  well  as  commercial  city  of  the  Itejiublic. 

Santiago  Province  is  the  s(>cond  most  pojuilous  Province  of  the  Kejniblic  and,  on 
the  basis  of  its  jier  eajdta  wealth,  is  al.so  the  richest.  The  majority  of  the  jieojile  are 
small  h'.ndowuer.s  who  live  comfortably  and  are  economically  inde]>endent.  The 
farming  class  are,  as  a  rule,  a  cultured  ])eo))le,  having  traveled  much  to  foreign  j)arts, 
and  enjoying  in  their  homes  the  usual  urban  comforts  and  modern  im])rovements. 

The  city’s  geograi)hical  location,  with  n'gard  to  other  towns  in  the  t'ibao  district, 
renders  it  easily  accessible,  less  than  12  hours  being  recjuired  to  reach  the  city  from 
the  farthermost  i):)int  iii  the  district.  The  trip  from  New  York  to  Santiago  can  be 
Made  in  five  days,  and  one  can  leave  New  York,  tour  the  entire  t'ibao  region,  and 
Teturn  to  the  I'liited  States  in  a  little  le.ss  than  one  month’s  time  for  the  round  trij). 
******* 

When  the  new  building  now  being  erected  by  the  Santiago  t'hamber  of  t'ommerce 
is  eom|)leted,  many  facilities  will  be  affonled  the  foreign  manufacturer  fcr  the  sale 
of  his  goods.  Part  of  the  building  will  be  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  samjdes,  and 
traveling  re])re.s(uil  'tives  will  find  this  and  other  fa-dlities  extended  them  by  the 
chamber  of  eomnu'rce  of  great  assistance  in  selling  goods  to  all  the  markets  in  the 
t'ibao  region.  l?y  doing  business  with  the  surrounding  eouutry  from  a  central  jtoiut 
much  time  and  traveling  will  be  saved,  and  Santiago's  ])ositiou  as  a  commercial 
renter  will  be  even  further  established. 

******* 


Courtesy  of  Las  Antillas,  N.  Y. 


VIEWS  OF  SANTIACO  DE  LOS  CABALLEROS,  DOMINICAN  REPCBLIC. 

I'ppor:  The  Iglesia  Mayor,  one  of  the  handsomest  occlesiastieal  strnetnres  in  the  Dominican  Hepublic.  Lower;  The 
plaza  in  the  “  uptown  ”  section  of  Santiago. 


Upper:  One  of  the  chief  industries  of  Hantiupo  Province  is  cattle  raisinc.  Kxccllcnt  pasture  lands,  wlicrc  the  (;rass  is 
preen  the  entire  year,  alTord  excejitional  facilities  for  raisinp  cattle  at  the  least  expense,  while  the  salubrious  climate 
and  absence  of  disease-carryinp  insects  make  this  section  a  veritable  jiaradisc  for  the  cattleman.  The  picture  .shows 
one  of  the  new  slauphtcrhou.ses  in  the  environs  of  Santiago.  Lower:  Modem  farm  machinery  is  being  introduei’d 
into  the  Province  of  Santiago,  largely  through  the  energetic  ctlorts  of  the  I'hamber  of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  ami 
Industry  of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros.  In  the  picture  is  shown  a  modem  tractor  at  work,  demonstrating  the 
advantages  of  plowing  b.v  machinery.  The  chamWr  recently  bought  one  of  these  tractors  which  it  rents  to  small 
farmers  whose  lands  arc  adapted  to  Its  use.  charging  just  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  operation. 
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CoflVo,  ciicao,  t()l)ii('('(),  hcans,  and  otlinr  uu:ri('ultural  products  arc  "rown  in  Santiago 
1’r.n  incc.  and  wood  for  construction  pur])oscs  is  an  im]>ortant  item  amoii"  its  natural 
r(‘sourc(‘s.  Ainoii!'  tin*  Provinces  in  the  Oihao  district  it  ranks  second  as  a  cattle 
country.  Tobacco  is  the  princi]>al  agricultural  ]iroduct,  and  tin*  conditions  are  such 
that  with  a  litth*  imjietus  friven  the  industry  the  Santiago  tobacco  can  ho  made  at 
h'ast  the  second  best  in  the  world. 

The  Santia>;oan  is  l)y  nature  jovial,  frank,  and  hosjdtable,  characteristics  that  have 
done  much  to  make  the  community  a  most  agreeable  one  to  the  re.sidimt  and  transient 
foreijmers.  'I’Ik'  po])nlation  of  the  city  is  cosmo])olitan.  There  are  no  n'strictions  as 
to  nationality,  crec'd,  or  polities,  and  anyone  is  wedeome  who  desires  to  labor  for  his 
own  int(>rests  and  at  the  .same  time  for  the  interest  of  the  community. 

Longfellow  in  Latin  America.  Among  the  Spanish-speaking 
])eo])les  of  Latin  America  three  names  of  English-sjieaking  authors 
stand  out  more  jirominentlv  tlttin  all  others.  They  are  Prescott, 
Irving,  and  Longfellow.  It  wouhl  ])rohahlv  he  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  tliese  tliret*  English-s])eaking  Americans  are  as  well  known 


IIENUY  WADSWOKTH  LONGFELLOW. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  one  of  the  l)cst  loved  poets  of  the  United  .States,  was  horn  at  Portland, 
•Me.,  on  February  27.  ls()7.  His  father  was  Stephen  Longfellow,  a  j)roniinent  lawyer  of  Portland,  and 
his  mother  was  Ziipha  Wadsworth,  a  daughter  of  Gen.  Wadsworth.  The  young  poet ,  who  had  given 
evidence  of  his  genius  at  an  early  age,  graduated  from  Bowdoln  College  at  Hninswick,  a  town  situ¬ 
ated  near  the  picturesi|ue  and  romantic  falls  of  the  Androscoggin  Hiver  and  in  a  region  where  Indian 
legends  added  to  the  heautiful  natural  scenery  to  fire  the  poet’s  imagination,  lie  was  but  l.k  years 
of  age  when  ho  graduated,  and  having  lieen  ottered  the  newly  created  chair  of  modern  ianguages  at  the 
college  he  decided  to  spend  some  years  in  European  travel  and  in  the  study  of  various  Euroiiean 
languages.  He  spent  throe  and  a  half  years  in  traveling  through  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany, 
Hollaml,  atid  England,  and  upon  his  return  took  up  his  duties  at  Bowdoin.  In  18.34  he  was  ottered 
and  accepted  the  place  of  professor  of  modern  languages  and  iMdles-lcttres  at  Harvard,  and  before 
assuming  his  new  duties  spent  some  fifteen  months  in  further  travel  in  Europe,  this  lime  principally 
in  Scandinavian  countries  and  in  Switzerland.  He  taught  at  Harvard  until  18,54,  when  he  resigned 
his  professorship  to  devote  himself  altogether  toliterature.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  March 
24, 1882.  The  picture  to  the  left,  reproduced  from  an  old  steel  engraving,  shows  Longfellow  at  the  age 
of  3,');  the  one  on  the  right,  also  from  a  steel  engraving,  shows  him  at  the  age  of  72. 


I'pptr:  Thp  hoiisp  in  I’drllaiul,  Me.,  wlnre  Henry  Wadswortli  l.oiiKfellow  wa.s  Ixffn.  This  hoii.se  was 
only  a  temporary  home  tor  l.ongfellow's  parents.  It  belonged  to  Caiit.  .^anniel  .'Stephen.son.  who  had 
married  a  si.stir  of  .Stephen  Longfellow,  the  poet’s  father,  who  lived  tin  re  with  his  young  wife  during  the 
wintir  of  Isoti-T.  and  it  was  there  on  February  27.  1M)7,  that  the  future  genius  was  biirn  and  passeil  a  few 
months  of  his  infancy.  Lower:  The  famous  Wadsworth  house  in  I’ortlanil.  win  re  the  poet's  parents 
lived  aftir  they  moved  from  the  Stejihenson  home  and  where  the  youth  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
was  S|)ent.  The  ])oet's  devoted  sister.  .\nne  Longfellow  Fierce,  who  lived  in  this  old  home  for  .S7  years, 
maintained  it  just  as  it  was  during  their  hapjiy  childhoiKl,  and  at  In  r  death  m  lUtll  beipieathed  it  to  the 
Maine  Historical  Society  as  tniste'es  for  the  public.  Kvery  room  in  the  house  is  kept  e.xactly  as  it  was 
when  the  young  poe't  lived  there  and  comiiosed  his  first  vei^es.  all  of  the  furniture  and  furni.sliings  of  the 
family  iH'ing  faithfully  presirved  and  gitarded,  the  whole  place  lH“ing  kept  open  to  the  |)uhlic  ami  serving 
as  a  sort  of  Mecca  for  the  devoted  admit,  rs  of  the  most  popular  of  all  .Xtm  ricau  poets. 


IMioto  by  Harris  &  Ewins,  Washing;  an.  I>.  C. 

THE  LOX(i FELLOW  MOXfMEXT  IX  W.VSIIIXOTOX,  I),  (', 

This  handsomo  memorial  is  the  work  of  the  noted  American  scuiptor,  William  Coiiper.  and  was  presented 
to  the  city  of  Washinston  l)y  the  I.oiiKfellow  Xational  Memorial  Association.  It  is  located  on  a  trian- 
giilar  plot  of  uroiind  at  the  inters  ction  of  Connecticut  Avenue  and  I'.iKhteenth  Street,  two  of  the  finest 
thoroiiehfares  of  the  city.  The  liase  and  pedestal  was  jirovided  by  a  special  appropriation  of  the 
Congress  of  the  I'nited  States,  and  the  monuniMit  was  tmveiled  .May  1.5,  1909.  The  natural,  easy  pose 
of  the  figure,  the  sculptural  excellence,  and  the  remarkable  likeness  of  the  features  of  .Xmerica’s  best 
loved  poet,  make  this  one  of  the  mo.st  noted  of  the  many  monuments  of  the  Xation's  capital. 
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and  as  w'uU'ly  read  in  Spanisli  Anierica  as  in  llu'ir  nativi*  l)irtldand — 
Prescott  perlia])s  more  so.  In  the  ease  of  Picseott  and  Irving 
tlie  reason  for  this  is  easily  diseernihle,  and  it  is  h(>eanse  the}'  vrote 
on  S])anish  and  Sj)anish-Aineriean  snhjeets  and  from  a  viewpoint 
entirely  symj)athetic  to  the  S]>anish  and  Spanish-American  mind. 
The  old  Moorish  days  of  Spain,  the  ('hristian  ecnupiest,  the  Alhamhra 
with  its  beauty  and  mori*,  its  reeidleetions,  the  ('id,  (Iranada,  these 
are  stories  and  names  that  stir  even  the  blood  of  the  eold  northernei’s, 
how  mueh  more  so  then  the  men  and  women  of  the  warmer  blooded 
race  whose  fatheis  it  was  that  fought  these  battles  and  did  these 
things^  Wlu)  else  so  charmingly  has  told  these  old  stories  as  has 
Irving?  Then  there  is  Mexico  and  Peru  and  the  eonquistadores, 
their  own  immediate  ancestoi-s  but  a  few  gcuierations  away — why 
should  not  Prescott’s  histories  be  read  and  treasured  in  Latin 
America  ? 

But  Longfell(»w.  True  he,  too,  wrote  of  S])anish  things  and  he 
translated  Spanish  ])oetrv  into  English,  but  his  knowledge  of  S])ain 
can  not  be  called  ])rofound  and  he  kiU'W  almost  nothing  of  vSpanish 
America,  llis  ae(piaintanee  with  the  language  was  not  extensive. 
All  in  all,  and  in  things  j)rofessedly  S])anish,  no  S])anish-Ameriean 
would  for  an  instant  think  of  elas.sing  Longfellow  with  Prescott  or 
Irving.  Nevertheless  his  impress  on  S])anish  America  is  no  doubt 
deeper  that  that  of  either  of  the  older  men,  certainly  deeper  tlian  that 
of  Irving.  First,  he  was  a  poet,  and  Spanish  America  is  still  in  the 
age  of  poetry.  Second,  his  turn  of  thought,  bis  meters,  his  imagery, 
even  the  words  he  uses,  all  h'ud  themselves  to  S])anish  translation  as 
snugly  as  if  Longfellow  were  Latin  born  and  wrote  a  kindred  tongue. 
Take,  for  example,  the  introduction  to  Evangeline,  ‘‘This  is  the 
first  primeval;”  see  how  ('asasus  ‘  puts  it  in  the  Spanish: 

Esta  os  la  selva  de  la  edad  ])rimora. 

Los  piiios  y  los  cedros  runiorosos 
(\)n  heno  oniados  y  eon  verdes  trajes, 

A  la  hora  del  crepuseulo,  indistintos, 

Se  veil  coino  druidas  que  exhalaran 
•  'on  voz  triste  y  jirofetiea  sus  cantos, 

Cnal  hlancos  Irovadores  que  en  el  peeho 
La  barba  luen<!:a  descansar  dejaran. 

Jtabla  el  cercano  mar  con  su  rugido, 

Desde  su  aiitro  de  rocas,  sonoroso, 

Y  con  languido  acento  quejumbroso, 

De  la  selva  respdndcle  el  gemido. 

t'ould  any  translation  more  catch  the  spirit,  the  rhythm,  and 
even  the  words  of  the  orignial  than  this?  But  it  is  in  part  because 
the  meter  of  the  original,  dactylic  hexameter,  is  essentially  Latin 

>  Evangelina  tra(iiiddo  por  Joaquin  1).  Casivsus  (MoxiciUi  Aniliassador  (o  the  I'nitcd  Statos  under  the 
Diaz  r^irac),  Mexico,  1901. 


KKl>R()l)l'('TI()XS  OK  II.LI  STHATIONS  OF  THE  “COPEAS  1)E  MAXKHH’E/’ 

Among  Eongfellow’s  most  noted  works  is  his  translation  of  the  “Coplas  de  Manriqne,”  the  iH'autifiil 
poem  written  by  Don  Jorge  Manrique,  the  young  Spanish  soldier-poet,  in  the  fifteenth  eentury,  as 
an  ode  to  his  beloved  father,  Ro<lrigo  Manrique,  Conde  de  Paredes  and  Maestre  de  Santiago,  who 
died  in  1476.  The  u])per  pieture illustrates  the  passage  rendered  by  Eongfellow  as  folhms: 

“  Where  are  the  highborn  dames,  and  where 
Their  gay  attire,  and  jeweled  hair, 

.\nd  odors  sweet? 

Where  are  the  gentle  knights,  that  came 
To  kneel,  and  l)reathe  love’s  ardent  ilame. 

Low  at  their  feet  ?  ” 

The  lower  pieture  illustrates  such  passages  as  the  following: 

“  Upon  the  hard-fought  battle  ground, 

Hravc  steeds  and  gallant  riders  found 
.\  common  grave; 

.\nd  where  the  warrior's  hand  did  gain 
The  rents,  and  the  long  vassal  train. 

That  conquest  gave.’’ 


and  easily  swings  into  Senor 
(’a  sa  su  s  ’  hi'iideea  -syllabie 
vers(‘  and  Longfellow’s  ideas 
and  imagery  a])))eal  to 
S])anish-Ameriean  taste. 

d'ake  Pombo’s'  reinb  ringof 
tin*  Arrow  and  tbe  Song: 


IHspan'  al  airc  uiia  llccha; 
Cayi)  a  licrra,  mas  no  su|)(“ 

Do  <’av('i; 

I’aos,  al  till  con  alas  In'cha, 
I'lic  Ian  vcloz,  ((in*  mi  vista 
l.a  (Icriliii. 


Mi  voz  solk)  al  airc  un  canlo, 
Cayi'i  a  licrra.  mas  no  snpc 
I  )o  cayi'); 


I’onpic  (•,((ni('*n  (mdo  vcr  hinto? 
,',(^nicn  sc;j:nir  dc  nn  canlo  I'l  vnclo 
('onsi;j:niiV’ 


\'i  mi  llc'clia.  afios  dcs|)iics, 
Clavada  cn  nn  rohlc.  cnicra 
Y  a  sn  al>ri<ro; 

Y  (‘iiconlrc  lal  coino  ('1  cs, 
Mi  canto,  cn  cl  corazi'm 

D(“  nn  amico. 


‘  'I'ra'liK  licncs  iMX'ticas,  por  liafaci  I’oiiiIki,  liotada,  11117. 


dot) 
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ll.I.rSTH.VTIoX  KKO.M  “THK  Sl'AXISII 
STl'nKX'I'.’ 

Aci  111.  iiallnvay  in  tin*  <iuailarrama  .Mountains  at 
ilayhroak 


Is  not  tins  a  string  of  Span- 
isb  eo])las  wbieb  migbt  even 
bavt*  been  from  tbe  jx'ii  of 
.lorgt'  Manni<iue  and  of  tbe 
saim*  kind  that  Longfellow 
bimst'lf  translated  from  tbat 
poet  i 

It  is  tin*  ])oet  Longfellow 
tbat  is  appreeiated  in  Latin 
Annriea,  beeanse  In*  wrote 
])oi‘try  as  tbe  S])anisb- 
Ameriean  bimst'lf  writes  it. 
lie  list'd  bis  tiwn  mtne  etm- 
eise  anti  less  imisieal  ttmgue 
with  a  tiilluseness  anti  an  ae- 
et'iitnal  select  it»u  tlmrtniglily 
S])anisb,  anti  imt  least  t)f  all 
be  wrtitt'  in  mt'tei’s  familiar, 
tir  easily  atlaptetl  tt)  sucb  as 
were  familiar,  tti  tbe  Sjianisb 


II.LrSTKATINC  “TIIK  Sl’AMSH  STI  DKNT. 


I  ppcr:  Steiic  IV,  not  III.ii  post  house  on  the  road  to  Secovia,  not  far  from  llio  villat:e  of  (iuadarrama. 
hotter:  Scene  II.  act  III.  the  i  uhlie  s(.nare  in  tlie  villat:e  of  (diadairania.  The  Aye  Maiia  tollirt: 
and  the  villagers  kneelint:  in  |  rayt  r. 
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oar.  Not  only  is  it  that  the*  Spanisli-spoakiuji  ])ors()n  translatos  Long- 
folUnv's  pooms  into  Sjiauisli  witli  facility,  Imt  ho  roads  Loiigfolhnv 
easily  iu  the  original  English. 

The  distinguished  Mexican  literatus  Ignacio  M.  Altaniirano  has 
maintained  that  both  in  the  Spanish-Ameriean  countries  and  in 
the  United  States  there  exists  a  body  of  poetic  exjiression  that  draws 
hut  little  from  Spain  on  tlie  one  hand,  or  England  on  the  other; 
that  the  best  American  ])oetry  is  ess(>ntially  .Vmeriean  and  not 
imitative,  lie  would  class  Andivs  Ihdlo,  Esti'han  Eelieverria, 
Jorge  Isaacs,  .lose  Marnnd,  .lose  .Joaquin  Olmedo  with  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Bryant,  Holmes,  Lowell,  and  Emerson  as  forming  a  single 
American  group.  Whether  one  agrees  or  not  with  Sefior  Altaniirano 
as  to  the  nonimitative  (juality  in  the  poetry  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  group  mentioned,  undoubtedly  there  are  similarities  as  be¬ 
tween  the  members  of  the  group  that  entitle  it  to  be  classed  as  a 
single  school. 

In  the  June  number  of  C'uha  ('ontemjioranea  under  the  title 
‘•Un  Espanidista  de  Xorteameriea  ”  is  a  review  (»f  Longfellow’s 
life  and  works  by  M.  Komera-Xavarro.  The  salient  ])oints  of  the 
review  were  sid  out  in  the  S])anish  edition  of  the  Bum.ktin  for 
December,  1017. 

Breeding  Karakul  Sheep  is  tlu'  subject  of  an  illustrated  article  in 
the  January  number  of  the  Sjianish  edition  of  tlie  Bi  i.i.etin  of  whieli 
the  following  is  the  English  version: 

Of  all  the  fashions  in  clothes  for  men  and  women  that  have  jire- 
vailed  from  dim,  ])rehistoric  ages  down  to  the  jiresent  the  oldest  is 
beyond  doubt  the  fashion  of  wearing  furs.  Of  course,  the  styles  have 
changed  somewhat  in  the  last  11)0, ODD  years  or  so.  Fur-lined  over¬ 
coats  and  sealskin  cloaks  are  cut  a  little  ditferently,  ])rej)ared  a  little 
more  elaborately,  and  cost  (•onsideral)ly  more  now  than  in  tlie  days 
when  our  forefatliers  tore  tlie  skins  from  the  cave  hears  they  slew 
and  appropriated  them  to  their  own  use  as  garments,  hut  presumably 
the  jnirpose  is  the  same,  namely,  to  keej)  the  human  body  warm. 
The  word  “  iiresuiuahly ’’  is  used  advisedly,  for  in  these  modern 
days  of  luxury  and  display  clothes  of  many  kinds  are  worn  as  much 
for  their  ornamental  as  for  their  protective  (pialities.  In  fact,  in 
connection  with  furs  the  ornamental  feature  is  generally  a  matter  of 
greater  consideration  than  is  the  useful  one  of  protection  from  cold. 
Rarity  is  another  quality  that  makes  some  sjieeial  kind  of  fur  de¬ 
sirable  to  the  votaries  of  Dame  Fashion,  so  that  the  difliculty  of 
obtaining  a  certain  pelt  and  its  consequent  exorbitant  cost,  enters 
into  the  matter  of  desirability  perhaps  as  much  as  does  its  real  or 
fancied  beauty.  A  good,  heavy  cloak  or  cape  made  of  the  woven  wool 
of  an  ordinary  sheep  would  doubtless  he  as  effective  in  keeping  the 


Courtesy  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture 


SPECIMENS  OF  IMPOKTED  KARAKUL  SilEEP 


fpper;  The  imported  Karakul  ram  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United 
Slates  Department  of  Agriculture  at  its  experimental  farm,  Beltsville,  Md.,  in  1913.  Lower: 
An  imported  Karakul  ewe  with  her  very  young  lamb,  showing  the  desired  black,  tight, 
uniform,  and  lustrous  curl,  evenly  distributed  over  the  entire  body. 
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stylisli  woman  warm  as  is  tlu'  jjlossy,  hlack,  tij;litly  curlod  fur  of 
wlial  is  known  as  “Ik'rsian"  laml),  hut  it  would  cost  mucli  less. 
Therefore  she  wants  “Persian”  land). 

Xow  the  so-called  ‘‘Persian"  land)  fur  is  not  Persian  at  all.  It  is 
tlie  fur  of  tlie  little  two  to  five  days’  old  lamh  of  the  Ksinikul  sheej). 
Sometimes  the  liimh  is  prematurely  horn,  and  then  its  fur  is  valued 
still  more  hijjhly.  The  Karakul  shee])  is  mitive  to  a  very  restricted 
iirea  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  .and  very  few  of  tlie  type  have  been  success¬ 
fully  naired  elsewhere.  'Pliat  makes  the  fur  of  tlie  Karakul  land)  hard 
to  <;et  and  costly  thendore  all  the  more  desirable.  As  a  conseipieiua', 
a  nuniher  of  sheej)  breeders  in  the  I’nited  .States,  as  well  as  in  various 
Kuro|)(‘an  and  South  American  countries,  have  heiai  trviii"  very 
hard  to  establish  the  Karakul  sheej)  industry  in  their  resj)ective 
countrii's,  as  yet  with  hut  little  material  success.  Dr.  ('.  ('.  ^'oun<;, 
of  Behm,  Texas,  is  the  only  man  who  has  succeeded  in  inlroducin<; 
the  tyj)e  in  the  Tnited  States,  lie  has  brought  in  tlin'e  lots,  coni- 
j)risin<i  ii  total  of  31  rams  and  ‘23  ewes,  and  these  are  rather  widely 
distrihuti'd.  soim*  h('in<;  in  Prince  Kdward  Island,  ('aiiada,  while' 
others  .are  in  various  .States  Texas,  Kansas,  Xew  York,  and  Xew 
Mexico. 

The  Animal  Ilushandry  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
of  the  United  .States  Dejiartment  of  A<;riculture  has  fe)r  some  years 
been  interesteil  in  exj)erim('ntin<;  with  the  hreediii"  of  Karakul  sheej), 
liavinj;  had  the  use'  of  seenie  e)f  the  rams  im])e)rte'il  by  Dr.  Yeeuii",  anel 
the  exe'e'llent  ae'e-ount  e)f  the  charae'ter,  aj)j)earance,  ele've'le)j)ment, 
e'te*.,  e)f  this  hree'el  jiuhlishe'el  in  the  191. a  yejirheeeek  e)f  the  Dej)artment 
e)f  Ajiiie-ulture'  is  tlie  basis  fe)r  the  folle)win<f  very  ahhre'viate'el  skete-h. 

The  Persian  lamb  fur  is  jereeihu'e'el  in  ('e'litral  Asia,  e-hiefly  in  the 
Khanate  eer  j)rine‘ij)ality  of  Bokliara,  situate'el  between  Turke'stan  een 
tlie  mirth  anel  Afjihanislan  on  the  semth,  tlieiuj'h  a  fe'W  Karakul  sheej) 
are  kejit  in  the  ael  jeiinini;  territory.  The  term  “  Pe'rsian  ’  seems  tei  have 
he'en  attae-lu'e!  to  this  fur  hee-ause  at  erne  time  it  was  sent  tei  Kureijie 
thre)U<;h  jieiints  in  Persia.  There  are  seiine  Karakul  slu'ej)  in  Persia, 
hut  the  steie'k  e'eunmem  tei  that  e'emntry  anel  kiieiwn  in  Amerie-a  as 
Persians  are  neit  valuable  as  fur  jireieluce'rs. 

Furs  taken  from  yeumjf  lambs  are  alsei  kneiwn  as  Astrakhan,  Breiael- 
tail,  anel  Krimmer.  Persian,  Astrakhan,  anel  Breiaeltail  skins  are  all 
hlae-k  in  coleir  hut  vary  in  e-harae'ter  eif  e-url,  the  Persian  havinj'  the 
meist  jireinoune'e'el,  nieist  unifeirm,  anel  tif'hte'st  e-urls,  anel  heiiijr  there- 
feire  the  most  valuable.  Krimmer  is  a  fjray  fur  jireieluce'el  mainly  in 
the  ('rimean  jieninsula,  hene-e  its  name. 

The  Karakul  sheej)  take's  its  name  from  Kara  Kul  (hlack  lake), 
a  villajie'  in  the  eastern  jiart  eif  Beikhara.  This  jireivinee  is  a  j)re)- 
te'cteirate  eif  the  Russian  (leivernment  anel  e'eunjirise's  aheiut  8.5, (MH) 
sejuare  miles.  A  lar^e  jiarl  eif  the  are'a  has  an  e'levation_ofjd)e)ut  8,000 


C'ourtt’Hy  of  Uiiroitu  of  Aiiini:il  Industry.  I'.  S.  Dctmrtini'ut  of  .AKricoltun'. 

SKIN'  OK  KAKAKI  I,  LAM15. 

The  skins  of  thos?  lamhs  hrini;  from  SH  to  $10  or  more  taeli,  aecor.liiit;  lo  the  eharaeli  r  of  the 
ittrl,  Rlossiness,  eolor,  soflii  'ss,  etc  .  evi  it  in  siieh  oil s  'asons  as  in  Itll.').  (iencrall.v  the  price 
is  eonsiderahly  higher.  ConsideriiiK  the  atlraeliveness  of  tlie  Karakul  lamb  ftir  and  the 
iliminishinfr  .supplies  of  all  natural  furs,  there  is  little  doiiht  hut  that  there  will  be  further 
ailvaneement  in  values,  and  there  is  no  ttood  r  ason  why  this  breed  of  sheep  should  not  be 
made  a  great  source  of  revenue  for  br.’edirs  in  South  as  well  as  in  North  Amerira. 
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foot  and  only  alxmt  ono-tonth  of  fho  oountry  is  usod  for  crop  raising 
1)V  tlio  aid  of  irrigation.  Tho  sumnioi's  aro  vorv  liot  and  dry,  while 
in  wintor  the  toinjieratiire  frequently  goes  down  to  20°  P".,  and  in  tho 
highlands,  wher(>  most  of  tho  sheep  are  raised,  eonsiderahly  lower. 
The  areas  on  whieh  the  sheep  run  are  frequently  covered  with  snow 
and  forage  lieeomes  very  scarce,  so  that  in  some  years  tlie  sheep 
losses  are  very  heavy. 

Tlie  numher  of  slieep  in  this  territory  is  estimated  at  from  3, ()()(), ()()() 
to  4, ()()(),()()()  and  the  annual  exports  of  lamb  skins  average  alxmt 
1  ,.^00,000.  The  skins  are  collected  hy  dealers  and  traders  and  most 
of  them  resold  at  the  annual  summer  fair  at  Nijni  Novgorod,  in 
Russia,  272  miles  east  from  Moscow,  where  the  jirincipal  buyers  were 
formerly  (lermans  from  Leipzig.  In  Leipzig  the  skins  were  assorted 
into  uniform  lots  for  export  to  various  countries. 

It  appears  tliat  tlie  foundation  of  these  fur-hearing  sheep  was  tlie 
early  native  Arahi.  The  blood  of  the  Arahi  has  been  disseminated 
and  in  combination  with  that  of  the  black  Danadar  prodiuaxl  the 
slux*])  k(“])t  in  the  vicunity  of  the  village  which  gave  the  name  to  the 
Karakul  breed.  With  the  rajiid  rise  in  value  of  the  fur,  beginning 
in  LS95,  there  was  great  incentive  to  increase  the  size  of  the  fhxiks 
by  purchase  of  ewes  available  from  the  surrounding  territory  hut 
low  in  tur  (luality.  The  offspring  of  such  ewes,  by  rams  from  the 
older  Hocks,  had  marketahh'  skins.  Failun'  to  reserve  select  animals 
for  raising  rams  and  the  custom  of  killing  the  ram  lambs  eauscxl  a 
serious  decline  in  tlui  valuable  rams,  hut  recent  efforts  toward  jireserva- 
tion  and  improvement  of  the  stock  have  arrested  deterioration. 

The  Karakul  is  a  sheep  of  medium  size,  with  black  face  and  legs, 
and  a  long,  coaiNe  fleece  of  sonu'  shade  of  gray.  Hlie  rams  are  horned 
and  the  ewes  jxilled,  though  occasionally  polled  rams  and  horiu'd 
(‘Wes  are  met  with.  The  hod}*  of  the  Karakul  has  the  narrow  hack 
and  flat  sid(‘s  common  to  slux'p  not  bred  for  meat  production,  rnd 
a  dejiression  hack  of  the  shoulders  and  a  high  loin  are  usually  ])r(‘S(  iit. 
The  rump  is  (piite  droojiing,  and  a  very  distinctive  character  is  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  tail.  This  is  not  the  long  tail  of  the  PAiropean 
hr(‘(‘ds,  muther  can  the  Karakul  he  said  to  belong  to  the  fat-nimjx'd 
(dass  (xunmon  in  Asiatic  countries.  It  is  described  as  “broad- 
tailed.”  Being  (piite  short  and  very  broad  lU'xt  to  the  body,  fat 
accumulates  in  this  jiart  and  forms  a  triangular  develojumuit  that 
may  weigh  5  or  6  pounds,  ('xt(‘nding  toward  the  luxtks.  The  lowei 
part  of  the  tail  is  frecjuently  sharply  curved.  This  hroad-tai!(‘d 
feature  is  only  slightly  developcxi  in  the  lambs  at  birth,  becoming 
pronounced  in  mature  animals.  Other  peculiar  features  are  shown 
in  tho  head.  The  lace  is  narrow  and  decidedly  Roman-nosed.  Idic 
cars  are  small,  pendulous,  and  set  somewhat  low.  Tho  fleece  is  from 
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6  to  10  inches  long,  decidedly  coarse,  and  at  the  outer  ends  lying  in 
separate  small  locks. 

In  some  specimens  of  the  breed  there  is  a  noticeable  amount  of 
finer  and  softer  wool  near  the  skin.  This  undercoat  is  not  desired  in 
breeding  animals,  as  it  is  stated  that  the  lambs  having  the  best  curl 
and  luster  come  from  parents  having  the  least  fine  wool.  A  pro¬ 
nounced  glossiness  of  the  face  and  legs  and  evidence  of  curls  on  these 
parts  are  regarded  as  indications  of  ability  to  produce  lambs  with 
skins  of  good  luster  and  curled  all  over. 

The  Karakul,  as  a  result  of  its  environment,  is  adapted  to  areas  of 
extreme  temperatures  and  limited  rainfall,  and  there  would  seem  to 
he  an  opportunity  for  careful  breeders  in  the  various  sheep-producing 
countries  of  the  Americas  having  conditions  suitable  to  the  Karakul 
sheep  to  improve  the  breed  greatly  and  to  establish  the  Persian  lamb 
fur-producing  industries  in  such  localities.  In  this  connection 
Dr.  Young,  whose  study  of  the  breed  and  successful  importations 
have  made  him  a  leading  authority  on  the  subject,  states: 

“Karakuls  imported  into  the  United  States  as  early  as  1908  have 
been  tested  out  all  over  this  country,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  and  there 
were  practically  no  losses  recorded  anywhere,  except  a  few  in  New¬ 
foundland  and  the  fatal  losses  on  Prince  Edward  Island,  due  to  an 
epidemic  introduced  by  certain  domestic  sheep,  although  mismanage¬ 
ment  and  carelessness  in  this  one  case  were  important  factors.  It 
has  been  proven  that  the  Karakul  will  thrive  and  accumulate  fat  on 
weeds  and  underbrush  alone,  and  in  one  case  Karakul  lambs  confined 
to  a  weedy  pasture  accumulated  fat  quicker  than  domestic  lambs  fed 
on  alfalfa  and  small  grain.  The  Karakul  fits  in  admirably  in  the 
semidesert  sections  of  the  West  and  Southwest,  where  an  animal 
is  required  that  can  go  a  long  distance  without  water  without  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  can  withstand  severe  cold  and  heat.  Being  a  great  browser — 
more  so  even  than  the  goat — this  sheep  should  be  introduced  on  well- 
drained,  cut-over  timberland  in  the  eastern  as  well  as  the  western 
sections  of  the  country,  for  the  mutton  is  delicious  and  free  of  the 
sheepy  taste  characteristic  of  the  native  sheep.” 

As  heretofore  suggested,  it  is  only  the  skin  of  the  very  young  lamb 
that  brings  the  liigh  prices  in  the  fur  markets,  and  the  following 
paragraphs  from  the  account  in  the  1915  yearbook  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  are  of  interest  to  show  when  the 
skins  are  supposed  to  be  at  their  best: 

It  is  very  important  that  lambs  should  be  killed  at  the  right  age  in  order  to  give 
the  skins  their  maximum  value.  Skins  of  prematurely  born  lambs  have  a  peculiar 
gloss  and  softness,  which  does  not,  however,  have  a  value  above  that  of  a  good  skin 
born  at  the  normal  time.  The  current  idea  that  Persian  lamb  fur  is  secured  from 
lambs  removed  from  ewes  prior  to  the  time  of  natural  birth  is  erroneous. 

4SL>;ii— 18— Bull.  :j - 0 
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LOGWOOD  FROM  HAITI  IN  A  UNITED  STATES  PORT. 

Logwood  is  one  of  the  principal  products  of  Haiti,  and  tor  many  years  has  been  a  great  source  of  revenue  for  the  Repubiic.  An  export  duty  of  13  per  ton  is  now  levied  by 
the  Government,  and  in  1916  the  duty  thus  collected  amounted  to  $344,510.  Notwithstanding  this  heavy  duty,  the  logwood  from  Haiti  is  more  satisfactory  and  cheaper 
when  it  reaches  the  United  States  than  is  that  from  any  other  section  of  the  world.  During  the  past  100  years  from  50,000  to  150,000  tons  of  logwood  have  been  cut 
annually  from  territory  adjacent  to  the  ports,  leaving  great  forcstal  areas  of  the  interior  untouched  because  of  lack  of  roads  and  transportation  facilities.  The  recent 
construction  of  excellent  national  highways  is  opening  this  undeveloped  section,  and  the  logwood  industry  of  the  country  has  taken  on  new  life. 
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Our  observations  show  that  the  value  of  the  skins  may  be  often  greatly  lessened 
by  allowing  the  lambs  to  reach  too  great  an  age.  The  extra  weight  of  the  skin  from 
a  lamb  that  has  reached  an  age  of  5  days  will  seriously  lower  the  value.  Occasionally 
a  skin  will  improve  in  luster  during  the  first  few  days  after  birth.  Daily  observations 
upon  the  condition  of  the  skin  were  recorded  for  each  lamb  of  the  1914  production 
from  birth  until  the  skin  began  to  deteriorate  in  fur  value.  Although  none  of  these 
three-quarters  Karakul  lambs  had  skins  of  high  value,  the  changes  due  to  age  may 
be  considered  as  fairly  representative  of  those  occurring  in  lambs  producing  fur  of 
good  quality.  In  no  case  was  it  found  that  the  character  of  the  curl  improved  after 
birth.  In  most  cases  the  curl  retained  its  original  closeness  until  the  third  day,  and 
in  about  one-half  of  the  skins  it  had  begun  to  open  on  the  fifth  day,  while  at  the  ninth 
day  it  had  opened  considerably.  The  luster  improved  in  most  cases  up  to  the  fifth 
day,  the  change  being  most  marked  in  skins  having  a  poor  luster  at  birth.  It  appears 
that  while  some  skins  may  be  improved  in  luster  by  being  left  until  5  days  old,  there 
is  nothing  gained  in  character  of  curl.  In  fact,  after  the  third  day  there  is  a  strong 
probability  of  a  deterioration  in  the  curl. 

The  skins  of  these  lambs  bring  from  $3  to  $10  or  more  each,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  character  of  curl,  glossiness,  color,  softness,  etc.,  even  in 
such  off  seasons  as  in  1915.  Generally  the  price  is  considerably 
higher.  Considering  the  attractiveness  of  the  Karakul  lamb  fur  and 
the  diminishing  supplies  of  all  natural  furs,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  there  will  be  further  advancements  in  values,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  this  breed  of  sheep  should  not  be  made  a  groat 
source  of  revenue  for  breeders  in  South  as  well  as  in  North  America. 

Planning  Better  Output  of  Logwood  from  Haiti  is  the  title  of  a 
comprehensive  sketch  in  the  Oil  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter  of  Jan¬ 
uary  14,  1918,  of  the  logwood  industry  and  its  development  in  the 
Republic  of  Haiti  during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  The  salient 
features  of  the  article  are  embodied  in  the  following  excerjits: 

The  United  States  may  expect  better  logwood  importations  from  Haiti,  with  twice 
the  tinctorial  quality  and  a  standard  supply,  as  a  result  of  work  recently  done  on  the 
island.  Better  wckxI  than  ever  before  will  soon  be  coming  into  this  country.  This  is 
the  optimistic  forecast  made  by  Harold  Palmer  Davis,  who  has  for  the  last  two  years 
been  one  of  the  principal  shippers  of  logwood  from  Uape  Haitian,  the  port  of  the 
northern  district,  and  who  is  now  in  Washington  in  conference  with  Government 
officials. 

The  large  stores  of  logwood  which  were  piled  up  at  the  ports  of  Haiti  a  year  or  two 
ago  as  a  result  of  the  abnormal  big  price  to  which  the  dye  jumped  in  this  country 
have  been  practically  depleted.  Such  stores  as  there  are  now  are  mostly  held  by 
alien  enemies — a  few  on  the  south  coast. 

The  present  price  for  logwood  is  likely  to  be  maintained.  It  has  been  established 
as  a  fair  standard  price  on  the  island,  and  the  only  chance  for  any  considerable  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  price  is  through  decreased  cost  of  transportation. 

.\t  present  the  situation  is  somewhat  complicated,  for  if  the  coffee  situation  is  good, 
it  would  pay  the  natives  better  to  bring  the  coffee  to  the  port;  but  if  the  coffee  market 
is  off,  it  pays  them  to  bring  in  logwocxl. 

Haitian  trade  has  heretofore  suffered  from  the  fact  that  the  price  paid  for  any  Haitian 
product  has  been  uncertain,  since  there  was  no  assurance  of  standard  quality.  One 
port  might  send  good  logwood  and  another  jioor  logwootl.  No  port  could  be  depended 
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SCENES  IN  HAITI. 

Top:  Logwood  awaiting  shipment.  A  standard  as  to  size,  quality,  and  cleanness  has  recently  been 
adopted  by  the  principal  shippers,  and  it  is  authoritatively  stated  that  a  much  better  grade  of 
material  is  to  be  expected  from  the  exporters  of  Haiti  than  could  formerly  be  obtained.  Middle:  The 
hospital  at  Cap  Haitien,  the  second  largest  city  of  the  Republic.  Hottom:  The  public  market 
place  in  Cap  Haitien.  The  city  was  founded  in  IfiTO  and  has  a  population  of  something  over  15,000. 
It  is  the  chief  outlet  for  the  great  northern  plain,  its  chief  exports  being  logwcKxl,  cofTcc,  and 
mahogany. 


VIEWS  OF  PORT  AU  PRINXE,  HAITI. 

Top:  General  view  of  Port  au  Prince,  capital  and  principal  port  of  Haiti.  The  city  has  an  estimated 
population  of  115,000,  is  supplied  with  electric  lights,  street  railway  system,  numerous  well-paved 
streets,  excellent  police  and  nre  departments,  a  number  of  fine  public  bmldings,  and  is  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  a  thriving  business  center.  Middle:  A  church  in  Petionville,  a  delightful  httle  suburb  of  Port  au 
Prince,  located  at  an  elevation  of  1,300  feet  above  sea  level  and  overlooking  the  harbor  and  plain  of 
Cul  de  Sac.  Bottom:  The  wharf  at  Port  au  Prmce,  which  is  2,326  feet  long  and  extends  out  into  a 
naturally  protected  deep-water  harbor  whose  minimum  depth  at  the  wbarT  is  27  feet,  giving  ample 
accommodation  to  ocean-going  vessels. 
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upon  to  tihip  only  goo<i  wood,  unloss  the  oxpi>rter  made  personal  sup('rvision.  This 
has  come  to  be  a  very  important  safeijuard  in  the  1os;wo(k1  trade. 

******* 

In  regulating  the  .size  and  quality  so  that  no  rotten  wood  will  he  shipped,  no  branches 
and  tra.sh,  they  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  logs  under  4  inches  in  diameter,  or  which  is 
not  properly  cleaned.  This  action  is  going  to  do  much  to  improve  the  trade,  for  it 
means  that  there  will  be  a  standard  grade  of  wood  shipped  from  Haiti. 

Heretofore  some  cargoes  have  been  sent  out  by  speculators  made  up  from  ])iles  of 
j)oor  wood  which  the  regular  dealers  had  discarded.  It  is  such  cargoes  which  have 
thrown  suspicion  on  logwood  shipments. 

In  1916  duty  on  logwood  shipments  at  $3  a  ton  paid  .$314,510  to  the  Government. 

These  efforts  at  standardization  have  already  been  put  in  o[)eration  in  the  northern 
division,  of  which  Cape  Haitian  is  the  principal  port. 

At  the  present  price  of  logwood  the  country  people  are  making  a  fair  profit,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  industry  on  standard  grades  these  jirices  should  continue, 
the  farsighted  dealers  aver. 

******* 

There  is  now  being  actively  prosecuted  a  great  work  for  the  development  of  the 
country  through  the  building  of  roads.  To  ajipreciate  this,  one  must  understand  that 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  from  50,000  to  150,000  tons  of  logwood  a  year  has  been 
cut  from  territory  near  a  few  ports.  As  the  roads  are  built  inland,  the  product 
will  be  maintained  and  a  far  superior  sujiply  will  be  shipped.  Undoubtedly  large 
virgin  woods  which  have  previously  been  too  far  inland  will  be  cut,  and  new  ports 
of  shipment  will  be  opened  up. 

Thus  are  plans  working  out  for  the  future  of  the  industry;  thorough  organization 
standards  will  be  maintained  and  territory  hitherto  untouched  will  be  opened  up. 
There  have  been  no  shipments  of  virgin  logwood  for  many  years,  only  the  stubble 
growth  near  the  few  principal  ports.  Now  vast  (luaTitities  of  virgin  growth  are  to  be 
cut. 

^^'hat  this  means  to  the  American  market,  to  the  consumers  in  the  United  States, 
can  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  commercial  tests  made  in  plants  in  the  United 
States  which  are  employed  at  the  present  time  almost  exclusively  in  furnishing 
dyes  for  Army  uniforms  show  that  on  the  cut-over  wood  450  to  GOO  pounds  of  51  per 
cent  extract  is  found  in  a  ton  of  2,240  pounds  of  the  logwood,  while  from  the  virgin 
wood  the  yield  is  more  than  900  pounds.  It  is  pointed  out  that  it  costs  as  much  to 
“chip”  the  scrub,  to  transport  it,  and  to  extract  the  dye,  yet  there  is  almost  double 
the  product  in  the  virgin  wood. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  . 

It  should  be  made  plain  that  the  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  the  stocks  that  were 
accumulated  at  Haitian  ports  a  year  or  year  and  a  half  ago  has  automatically  removed 
the  irresponsible  dealer,  because  as  the  new  stock  comes  in  the  dealer  must  pay  for 
it.  If  he  does  this,  the  speculator  becomes  a  merchant.  So  that  as  conditions  are 
now  only  a  responsible  merchant  can  do  the  business.  He  must  be  supported  by  a 
responsible  house  or  else  he  would  soon  go  broke,  having  to  pay  cash. 

******* 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  logwood  trade  in  Haiti  that,  although  the  wood  from  this  island 
is  cheapest  in  this  country,  yet  in  Haiti  the  heaviest  export  duty  is  charged — $3  per 
ton.  That  country,  it  must  be  observed,  lives  off  the  export  duties  on  logwood  and 
coffee. 

Coconut  Production  in  Latin  America  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
circular  recently  issued  by  the  Latin  American  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce.  The  demand  for  coconuts,  copra, 
and  coconut  oil  is  constantly  growing.  Vast  areas  in  the  countries  of 
Central  America,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  tlie  northern  sections  of 
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South  America,  where  the  coconut  palm  is  indigenous,  are  remarkably 
well  ada))te(l  to  the  growing  of  this  ])roduct  on  a  large  scale.  In  view 
of  the  profitable  returns  from  such  plantations  it  is  surprising  that  the 
industry  has  not  been  more  rapiilly  developed.  The  following  ex¬ 
cerpts  embody  some  of  the  salient  features  of  the  circular: 

Each  year  of  the  war  iiicreaset<  the  demand  for  vegetable  fats  of  all  kinds  and  espe- 
<-ially  for  those  which  it  is  possible  to  use  for  food  as  substitutes  for  animal  fats.  Many 
oils  contain  a  certain  amount  of  acid  which  is  more  or  less  irritating  to  animal  tissues 
and  which  must  be  eliminated  by  expensive  jjurifying  processes  before  the  oils  can 
be  used  as  human  foods.  The  oil  obtained  from  copra  (dried  coconut  meat)  is  entirely 
free  from  any  of  these  acids  and  is,  therefore,  especially  valuable. 

Coconut  prwlucts  are  imported  into  the  United  States  in  three  forms;  whole  nuts, 
copra,  and  coconut  oil.  Part  of  the  whole  nut  imported  is  used  especially  for  con¬ 
fectionery,  part  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coconut  oil. 

Statistics  show  that,  in  1917,  the  United  States  imported  $2,587,535  worth  of  whole 
nuts,  $13,243,136  worth  of  copra,  and  $9,132,095  worth  of  coconut  oil.  Most  of  the 
whole  nuts  are  imported  from  Latin  America  while  most  of  the  copra  and  oil  comes 
from  the  Far  East. 

The  possibilities  of  coconut  production  in  Central  America,  in  the  adjoining  islands, 
and  on  the  northern  coast  of  South  America  are  just  now  being  realized.  Experimen¬ 
tation  proves  that  coconuts  are  one  of  the  safest  and  most  profitable  tropical  crops  in 
the  world;  instances  of  150  to  250  per  cent  annual  profit  for  a  term  of  100  years  being 
by  no  means  infrequent.  The  crop  is  not  a  perishable  one,  keeping  for  months  in 
fresh  condition  and  for  years  when  dried  or  made  into  copra.  The  markets  are 
hungry  for  the  product  and  the  demand  is  increasing  all  the  time. 

Expert  opinion  agrees  that  about  70  coconut  trees  should  be  planted  to  the  acre, 
though  they  usually  grow  much  thicker  in  the  native  or  wild  groves.  These  planted 
and  cultivated  trees  may  lie  depended  upon,  when  fully  mature,  to  >deld  an  average 
of  100  coconuts  per  annum.  After  the  first  10  years  an  acre  of  well-cultivated  coco¬ 
nut  trees  may  be  counted  on  to  yield  10,000  nuts  per  year.  The  trees  begin  to  bear 
about  the  fifth  year  and  may  continue  actively  productive  until  the  sixtieth  or 
eightieth  year,  sometimes  even  longer. 

Copra  is  the  meat  of  the  coconut  extracted  from  the  shell  and  dried  in  one  of  two 
w'ays.  The  best  grade  of  copra  is  produced  by  sun  drying,  a  process  w'hich  requires 
several  weeks.  An  inferior  grade  is  produced  by  smoke  drying  or  roasting  which 
requires  only  a  few  hours,  but  produces  stained  and  sometimes  rancid  copra.  Coconut 
oil  is  made  by  crushing  the  copra. 

The  coconut  industry,  which  is  already  one  of  the  chief  resources  of  Panama,  shows 
a  steady  increase.  The  climatic  conditions  of  the  country  are  peculiarly  favorable 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  and  much  of  the  soil  contains  just  the  right  properties. 
There  are  2,500  square  miles  of  good  coconut  land  close  to  the  coasts  of  Panama, 
besides  some  interior  land.  The  present  center  of  the  coconut  business  is  the  8an 
Bias  country,  east  of  Colon,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  there  are  some  300,000  trees. 
Most  of  the  plantations  belong  to  small  owners  and  to  the  San  Bias  Indians  who  prac¬ 
tice  little  or  no  cultivation.  Within  the  last  few'  years  American  capitalists  have 
developed  plantations  on  the  Palenque  coast  and  at  Coco  Plum  Point.  The  nuts 
grown  on  the  Pacific  coast,  known  as  the  Choco  variety,  and  the  San  Bias  nuts  are 
among  the  finest  in  the  world  and  bring  the  highest  prices  in  the  New  York  market. 
These  high  prices  are  due  to  the  size,  richness,  sweetness,  and  whiteness  of  the  meat 
of  the  nuts. 

The  growth  of  this  industry  is  shown  by  the  following  report  of  the  American  consul 
at  Colon.  In  1916,  17,358,144  coconuts  in  the  shell  were  invoiced  for  shipment, 
valued  at  $697,763;  in  1917,  19,528,843  nuts,  valued  at  $706,592,  were  invoiced. 


Courtesy  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum. 

CROSS  SECTION  OF  COCONUT  IN  SHELL  AND  HUSK. 
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Tlie  yield  of  coconuts  in  Honduras  is  steadily  increasing  and  ])lanting  is  going  on 
lK)th  on  the  mainland  and  on  the  near-hy  islands.  The  hulk  of  the  crop  comes  from 
the  Bay  Islands,  which,  in  1916,  produced  about  10,000,000  nuts.  In  the  same  year 
the  consul  at  Ceiba  reports  90,000  trees  near  Ceiba,  of  which  20,000  were  then  bearing. 

short  distance  to  the  east  of  Ceiba,  but  beyond  rail  communication,  the  beach  is 
bordered  for  miles  with  coconut  palms. 

Declared  exports  to  United  States. 


Coconuts. 

1915: 


Number . 

Value . 

1916: 

Number . 

Value. . . .' . 

.  12.359,645 

.  $220, 289 

.  9,  676, 982 

.  $306, 758 

1915: 

Copra. 

.  23  700 

Value . 

1916: 

Pounds . 

Value . 

.  $1, 653 

.  93, 964 

.  $7, 537 

The  ('oconut  belt  of  Nicaragua  has  in  turn  been  under  the  control  of  English,  Ameri¬ 
cans,  Nicaraguans,  and  Germans,  and  is  finally  coming  under  the  control  of  Americans 
once  more.  The  Coconut  Plantations  Co.  of  Massachusetts  has  recently  bought  the 
large  ])lantations  situated  about  2  miles  north  of  Greytown  Harbor  and  stretching  out 
from  there  35  miles  north  to  Punta  Roca.  This  company  is  also  acquiring  other 
coconut  ])roperties  in  Central  America  and  establishing  buying  stations  and  copra 
dryers. 


Total  exports,  countries  not  specified. 

1914: 

Number . 

Value . 

1915: 

Number . 

Value . 

1916: 

N  umber . 

Value . 


1, 141, 543 
$25,  878 

965, 436 
$11,942 

1,168, 456 
$30,  539 


The  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  recently  taken  an  interest  in  furthering  the 
coconut  industry  of  the  country.  The  treasury  department  has  ordered  two  coconut 
oil  extracting  machines  which  the  Government  proposes  to  set  up  in  Limon  and 
Puntarenas  and  to  sell  at  cost  in  order  to  stimulate  the  production  of  coconut  oil. 

The  coconut  industry  is  almost  wholly  undeveloped  in  Mexico  but  there  are  large 
tracts  of  land  in  the  provinces  of  Tabasco,  Chiapas,  Jalisco,  Colima,  Guerrero,  and 
Sinaloa  suitable  for  coconut  growing.  Coconut  and  coquito  nut  (little  coconut) 
forests  fringe  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  these  provinces  and  afford  plentiful 
raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  coconut  products.  Due  to  the  disturbed  condition 
of  the  country,  and  the  lack  of  modern  machinery  very  little  use  has  so  far  been  made 
of  this  supply  of  wild  nuts.  There  are  a  few  small  factories  for  the  making  of  soap 
from  coconut  oil,  but  even  these  few  complain  that  they  can  not  obtain  sufficient 
material. 


1 

I 


VARIOUS  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  COCONUT  PALM. 

This  collection  is  one  of  a  series  of  trays,  showing  the  uses  made  of  various  natural  products,  distributed  by  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum 

to  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  vice  consul  at  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa,  reports  520,277  pounds  of  coquito  nuts,  valued 
at  $33,106,  shipped  to  the  United  States  from  that  district  during  January  and 
February,  1916. 

The  coconut  zone  of  Brazil  lies  along  the  seacoast  from  Sergipe  to  Maranhao  and 
thence  to  Para,  and  in  the  .\mazon  Basin  from  the  coast  to  the  River  Madeira.  The 
alluvial  lands  of  the  Amazon  Basin  are  especially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
coconuts  because  of  their  periodical  inundations.  In  1917  there  were  reported  to 
be  some  1,250,000  coconut  trees  in  Brazil  with  an  annual  yield,  per  tree,  of  40  nuts 
which  were  of  good  size  comparatively,  5,000  being  required  per  ton  of  copra. 

«  *  *  -If  «  «  « 

Copra  production  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage  in  Brazil.  Owing  to  the  limited 
number  of  coconuts  available  and  to  the  demand  for  the  green  nuts,  it  is  not  at  present 
a  profitable  industry,  but  with  the  investment  of  sufficient  capital  and  an  efficient 
organization  it  could  be  made  so.  There  is  an  excellent  market  for  the  resulting 
by-products;  the  fiber  is  in  demand  for  cord  making,  the  husk  for  fuel,  the  milk  for 
food,  and  the  palm  leaves  for  building  purposes. 

The  Brazilian  Government  is  endeavoring  to  encourage  the  systematic  cultivation 
of  coconut  palms  and  the  exportation  of  copra. 

Crater  Lake  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  recent  installments  of  the 
‘‘National  Parks  of  the  United  States”  series  running  in  the  Spanish 
edition  of  the  Buleetin,  the  following  being  the  English  version  of 
the  article: 

Crater  Lake  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  North  America. 
It  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  of  Oregon.  The  volcano  whose  site  it  has  usurped  was  one 
of  a  noble  band  of  fire  mountains  which,  like  beacons,  once  blazed 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  Because  of  its  unique  character  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  beauty  it  was  made  a  national  park  in  1902. 

The  visitor  to  this  wonderful  region  finds  himself  filled  with  con- 
fheting  emotions.  The  sight  is  at  once  weird,  fascinating,  enchant¬ 
ing,  repellent,  of  exquisite  beauty  and  at  times  terrifying  in  its 
austere  dignity  and  oppressing  stillness.  In  the  sparkling  sunlight, 
its  iridescent  hues  are  dazzling  and  bewildering.  The  infinite  range 
of  grays,  silvers,  and  pearls  in  the  carved  and  fretted  lava  walls,  the 
gleaming  white  of  occasional  snow  patches,  the  olives  and  pine  greens 
of  woods  and  mosses,  the  vivid,  cloud-flecked  azure  of  the  sky,  and 
the  lake’s  thousand  shades  of  blue,  from  the  brilliant  turquoise  of  its 
edges  to  the  black  blue  of  its  depths  of  deepest  shadow,  strike  into 
silence  the  least  impressionable  observers. 

Few  of  the  astonishing  pictures  of  this  world  in  its  making  which 
geology  has  restored  for  us  are  so  startling  as  that  of  Mount  Mazama, 
which  once  reared  a  smoking  peak  many  tliousands  of  feet  above 
the  present  peaceful  level  of  Crater  Lake.  For  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  the  geological  ages  of  the  past  this  part  of  the  United 
States  was  subjected  to  great  physical  changes.  There  was  one 
long  line  of  volcanoes  scattering  red-liot  matter  over  the  country 
until  they  had  built  up  the  powerful  mountain  range  now  known 
as  tlie  Cascade.  This  range  included  such  majestic  peaks  as  Mounts 


Pbotocrapb  by  H.  T.  Cowlinc. 


GENERAL  VIEW  ACROSS  CRATER  LAKE  NEAR  SENTINEL  ROCK,  SHOWING 

The  first  effect  of  a  view  across  the  lake  is  to  fill  the  observer  with  awe  and  a  deep  sense  of  mystery.  Wherever  there 

tawny  cliffs  beyond  make  a  wonderful  background,  against 


A  close  view  shows  its  rugged  outlines  and  mastlike  rocks.  From  a  distance  the  similarity  to  a  ship  Is  most  striking,  and  under  f 
the  stranjge  play  of  lights  and  shadows  the  Illusion  is  complete.  Now  the  ship  appears  in  full  view;  and  now,  under  a  new 
slant  of  light,  it  is  gone;  a  veritable  phantom  indeed.  t 


Photograph  by  Frod  H.  Kiser,  Portland.  Oreif. 

CUFFS  OF  A  THOUSAND  HUES  FANTASTICALLY  CAKVED  ABOUT  THE  RIM  OF  CRATER  LAKE. 

These  elids  vary  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet  hish,  oceasionally  rising  to  2,000  feet  or  more.  Those  that  form  the  rim  are  of  rich  browns 
and  tawnv  yellows,  s])ottcd  here  and  there  with  deep  reds.  At  the  edge  of  the  lake,  in  places  where  the  water  is  shallow, 
the  yellow  of  the  lava  beneath  shows  through  the  blue  of  the  water  and  gives  this  sapphire  sea  a  border  trim  of  pale  jade 
green. 
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Baker,  Rainier,  Adams,  St.  Helens,  Mazama,  Hood,  and  Shasta. 
Probably  highest  of  them  all  was  Blount  Mazama.  It  stood  in  the 
central  part  of  what  is  now  Oregon,  200  miles  south  of  Mount  Rainier 
and  in  plain  sight  of  Mount  Shasta,  about  100  miles  to  its  north. 

These  graceful  mountains  which  once  were  in  constant  glowing 
eruption  to-day  stand  cold  and  silent,  wrapped  in  the  shining  armor 
of  ice  and  snow  glittering  like  huge  diamonds  in  the  brilliant  sun¬ 
light.  But  not  all  of  them — one  is  missing.  Where  Mount  Mazama 
once  reared  his  noble  head  there  is  nothing  until  you  climb  the 
slopes  of  his  foothills,  and  gaze  spellbound  over  the  broken  lava 
cliffs  into  the  lake  which  calmly  and  mirrorlike  stretches  itself  over 
the  vast  expanse.  The  story  of  the  undoing  of  Mount  Mazama  and 
the  birth  of  this  wonder  lake  is  of  thrilling  fascination. 

No  hiirna!!  eyes  ever  saw  Mount  Mazama.  Long  before  man  came 
the  entire  part  of  it,  in  some  titanic  cataclysm,  fell  in  upon  itself 
as  if  swallowed  by  a  subterranean  cav’ern,  leaving  its  craterlike 
lava  sides  cut  sharply  downward  into  the  central  abyss.  What  a 
spectacle  that  must  have  been!  The  first  awfful  depth  of  this  vast 
hole  no  man  can  guess.  But  the  volcano  was  not  quenched.  It 
burst  up  through  the  collapsed  lava  in  three  places,  making  lesser 
cones  with  the  greater,  but  none  quite  so  high  as  the  surrounding 
rim.  Then  tlie  fires  ceased,  and  gradually  as  the  years  passed  the 
waters  of  springs  and  melting  snows  percolated  into  the  vast  basin 
and  filled  it  to  its  depth  of  2,000  feet.  These  waters  during  the 
ages  that  have  passed  have  taken  on  a  blue  the  hue  of  which  is 
deeper  and  more  intense  than  the  blue  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

Crater  Lake  has  no  inlet,  nor  is  there  any  surface  outlet.  It  is 
siqiposed  that  the  waters  escape  by  underground  channels  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  flow  of  the  Klamath  River,  a  few  miles  distant. 
The  lake  and  its  immediate  vicinity  offer  enough  of  interest  and 
attraction  to  justify  a  visit  of  several  days.  A  good  motor  boat  is 
kept  at  the  landing  on  the  lake’s  edge  for  the  convenience  of  tourists, 
and  a  trip  around  the  borders  of  this  body  of  cerulean  waters  is  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  experiences  that  can  be  had.  The 
boat  passes  around  jagged  jioints  of  sharp  rock,  under  the  shadows 
of  beetling  cliffs,  and  out  into  the  sunlight  again  in  a  way  that  makes 
one  feel  as  if  fairyland  were  really  true.  In  places  where  the  water 
is  not  more  than  30  or  40  feet  deep  the  jade-green  lava  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  can  be  clearly  seen.  In  other  places  the  sensation  as  the  boat 
passes  over  the  rim  of  the  inner  crater  and  the  suddenness  with 
which  the  bottom  seems  to  drop  out  of  things  is  startling.  The 
trip  around  the  border  is  some  24  miles  in  length. 

Remarkable  also  are  the  twisted  and  contorted  lava  formations 
of  the  inner  rim.  A  trip  by  launch  along  the  edge  of  the  lake  reveals 
these  in  a  thousand  different  forms.  At  one  point  near  the  shore 


They  are  stalagmites  that  tower  above  their  bases  near  the  bottom  of  the  canyon  to  the  very  rim .  They  are  perhaps  as  interesting 
as  anything  that  may  be  found  in  Crater  Lake  National  Park  outside  the  crater’s  rim. 


Photograph  by  Fred  H.  Kif 


SUNSET  AT  CRATEIl  LAKE. 


When  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  undisturbed  it  is  difTirult  to  distinguish  the  refleetion  of  the  clifTs  from  the  clilTs  themselves.  The 
I  perfection  of  these  reflections  is  due  not  only  to  the  surface  of  the  water  l)ut  to  the  curious  intense  t)lue,  which  seems  to  give 
It  more  of  a  mirrorlike  quality. 


Photograph  by  IT.  T.  Cowling. 


FISHING  IN  CRATER  LAKE. 


This  magnificent  body  of  cold  fresh  water  originally  contained  no  fish  of  any  kind.  In  1S88  the  lake  was  stocked  witii  trout  fry, 
but  no  fish  were  seen  for  more  than  a  dozen  years.  Then  a  few  were  taken,  one  of  which  was  fully  30  inches  long.  Since 
then  trout  have  been  taken  in  ever-increasing'numbers.  The  trout  range  from  1  to  10  pounds  in  weight. 


ik 
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a  mass  of  curiously  carved  lava  is  called  the  Phantom  Shij),  a  name 
suj'^ested  hy  its  j^eneral  outlines  and  mastlike  rocks  which  from  a 
distance  look  like  a  shi])  under  full  sail.  Tlie  illusion  at  dusk  or 
by  moonlij^ht  is  striking;  now  it  is  in  full  view,  and  now  under  a  new 
slant  of  liglit  it  is  gone  a  phantom  shi[)  indeed. 

Another  interesting  ])oint  is  Wizard  Island,  about  three-quartei’s 
of  a  mile  in  length  and  one-half  mih*  in  width,  its  top  a])])roximately 
sot)  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  (leologists  maintain  that  this 
island  is  the  remains  of  a  secondary  cone  that  was  built  up  in  the  great 
crater.  It  is  ])artially  covered  with  ])ines  and  ])resents  a  somewhat 
weird  and  desolate  jis])ect  when  viewed  from  the  rim.  The  lack 
of  trees  on  the  top  gives  it  a  bald  ajipearance  and  suggests  the  mytho¬ 
logical  character  whose  head  the  Indians  supposed  the  island  to  he. 

This  legend  centem  around  the  great  s])irit  IJao  who,  the  Indians 
believed,  made  his  home  on  the  lake.  The  blue  wateis  teemed  with 
giant  crawfish,  Liao’s  servants,  some  of  them  so  large  that  they 
could  reach  their  great  claws  to  the  to])  of  the  cliffs  and  seize  ven¬ 
turesome  visitoi-s.  Another  great  s])irit  chieftain,  called  Skell,  was 
suiqiosed  to  live  in  the  Klamath  Mamh  near  hy  and  to  have  many 
servants  who  could  take  at  will  the  forms  of  eagles  and  antelopes. 
War  broke  out  between  Liao  and  Skell,  and  Skell  was  captured. 
'Phe  monstei’s  from  the  lake  tore  out  his  heart  and  played  hall  with 
it,  tossing  it  hack  and  forth  from  mountain  top  to  mountain  toj). 
lint  it  was  caught  in  the  air  hy  oneof  SkelTs  eagles  and  hy  him  jiassed 
to  one  of  Skell’s  antelojies,  and  hy  him  pivsseil  to  othei’s  who  finally 
esca])ed  with  it.  SkeU’s  body  miraculously  grew  again  around  his 
heart  and,  in  time,  he  captured  IJao  and  tore  his  body  into  fragments 
which  he  tossed  into  the  lake.  The  giant  crawfish  thinking  them 
fragments  of  Skell’s  body  devoured  them  greedily,  but  when  last 
of  all  IJao’s  head  was  thrown  in,  the  monsters  recognized  it  and 
would  not  eat  it.  The  remains  of  Liao’s  head  still  remain  sticking 
out  of  the  water,  and  the  Indians  look  upon  it  with  awe.  It  is  known 
as  Wizard  Island. 

Few  writers  have  been  able  to  express  their  impressions  of  Crater 
Lake  as  beautifully  as  Joaquin  Miller,  the  late  “Poet  of  the  Sierras.” 
Briefly  and  ])otently  he  says: 

The  Lake?  The  Sea  of  Silence?  Ah,  yes,  I  had  forgotten — so  much  else;  besides, 
I  should  like  to  let  it  alone — say  nothing.  It  took  such  hold  on  my  heart  *  *  * 
that  I  love  it  almost  like  one  of  my  own  family.  But  fancy  a  sea  of  sapphire  set 
around  by  a  compact  circle  of  the  great  griz/.ly  rock  of  Yosemite.  It  does  not  seem 
so  sublime  at  first,  but  the  mote  is  in  your  eye.  It  is  great,  great;  but  it  takes  you 
days  to  see  how  great.  It  lies  2,000  feet  under  your  feet,  and  it  reflects  its  walls 
so  perfectly  that  you  can  not  tell  the  wall  from  the  reflection.  In  the  intensely 
blue  water  you  have  a  continuous  unbroken  circular  wall  of  24  miles  to  contemplate 
at  a  glance,  all  of  which  lies  2,000  feet  and  seems  to  lie  4,000  feet  below.  Yet  so  bright 
so  intensely  blue  is  the  lake  that  it  seems  at  times,  from  some  points  of  view,  to  lift 
right  in  your  face. 


The  Encyclopedia  of  Latin  America.  Edited  by  Marrioii  Wilcox  and  (ieorge  E.  Hines. 

1  vol.,  8°,  887  p.  Publishers,  Encvclopedia  Americana  Cor])oration,  New  York. 
The  first  section  of  the  Encyclopedia,  intended  to  give  a  broad  general  view  of 
l.atin  America,  is  taken  up  with  a  foreword  by  .Fohn  Parrett,  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  .\merican  I’nion,  and  sjiecial  artich's,  as  follows:  Latin  America, 
by  Marrion  Wilcox,  editor;  Latin  American  Civilization,  by  Francisco  .1.  Yanes, 
Assistant  Director  Pan  American  ITiion;  Education  in  Latin  America,  by  Edgar 
E.  Brandon,  Mianu  I'nivei-sity ;  Labor  in  Latin  .\merica.  by  T.  Esquivel  (ibregon, 
of  Colombia  University;  Property  Bights  and  Land  Ownership,  by  Irving  E. 
Bines;  International  (  laims,  by  Edwin  M.  Borchard,  of  Yale  ITiiversily;  Indus¬ 
trial  and  Commercial  Expansion,  by  Marrion  Wilcox;  Latin  American  Tariffs; 
Commercial  Begulations,  by  Irving  E.  Bines;  Bailway  Transportation  and  Ocean 
and  Biver  Transj)ortation,  by  Otto  Wilson;  I’ndeveloped  Latin  America,  by 
O.  P.  Austin,  and  Latin  .\merican  Budgets,  by  W.  B.  Graham. 

The  second  si'ction  of  the  Encyclopedia  contains  (h-tailed  informatioti  of  the 
20  countries,  each  treated  separately.  The  arrangement  is  not  al])habeticaL 
There  are  short  chapters  on  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Porto  Bico. 

The  third  section  consists  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Trade  Methods,  Market  Char¬ 
acteristics,  Mineral  Industrv,  Cotton,  Cattle,  Hides,  Tobacco,  Coffee,  Sugar, 
Bubber,  Fruit,  Wool,  and  Bice,  by  Otto  Wilson,  Bichard  Ferris,  W.  B.  Graham, 
and  others. 

The  most  sc'rious  defect  in  the  make  up  of  thi-  Encyclopedia  is  the  lu'glect  to 
furnish  a  Table  of  Contents. 

Latin  America  and  the  United  States.  Addresse.-i  by  Elihti  Boot.  Collectc*d  and 
etlited  by  Bobert  Bacon  and  .lames  Brown  Scott.  Cambridge*,  Harvard  University 
Press,  11)17.  xvi,  302  p.  4°.  Price,  .82. -oO. 

Five  Republics  of  Central  America:  Tlu'ir  political  and  economic  develo])nient  and 
their  relations  with  the  United  States.  By  Dana  G.  .Munro.  Edited  by  David 
Kinley  .  .  .  New  York,  Oxford  Univer.  ity  Press,  1918.  xvi,  332  j).  map. 
Price,  $3. •'))).  (At  head  of  title:  Carnegie  endowment  for  international  peace. 
Division  of  economics  and  history.) 

Hazell  Annual  and  Almanack  for  the  Year  1918.  By  T.  A.  Ingram.  Giving  the  most 
recent  and  authoritative  information  concerning  the  British  Empire,  the  nations 
of  the  World  and  all  the  im]>ortant  tojiics  of  the  dav  .  .  .  London,  Hen rv  Fro wde 
1918.  liii,  955  p.  8°. 

Easy  Spanish  Plays  by  Buth  Henry.  Boston,  .Vllyii  and  Bacon,  1917.  84  p.  12°. 

Price,  G5  cents.  (Spanish  text.) 

Trip  to  Latin  America  (in  very  simple  Spanish)  with  conver.-ation  anti  compo.sition 
exercises  and  vocabulary.  By  Ventura  Fuentes  and  Metor  B.  Franyois.  New 
York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1917.  vii,  190  p.  map.  illus.  Price  80  cents. 
(Text  in  Spanish.) 

Mexico  from  Diaz  to  the  Kaiser.  By  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  .  .  .  New  York,  George  H. 
Doran  Company,  1918.  312  p.  illus.  Price,  §3.50. 

Distribution  of  Bird-Life  in  Colombia.  A  contribution  to  a  biological  survey  of  South 
.\merica.  By  Frank  M.  Cha]>man.  New  York,  American  Museum  of  Natural 
Hi4ory,  1917.  x,  729,  p.  plates,  maps.  8°.  Sold  by  the  Museum. 

Amalia  por  Jose  Marmol.  Edited  with  exercises,  notes  and  vocabulary  by  Ames 
Haven  Corley.  New  York,  the  Macmillan  comjtany,  1918.  xvi,  300  p.  plates. 
Price,  -  .  (Text  in  Spanish.) 

Survey  of  Ancient  Peruvian  Art  by  Philip  Ainsworth  Moans.  New  Haven,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1917.  31.5-442  p.  maj).  jrlates.  Price,  §1.50.  (Transactions  of 
the  Connecticut  .\cademy  of  arts  and  sciences.) 

Las  Casas,  “The  Apostle  of  the  Indies”  by  Alice  J.  Knight.  New  York,  Neale  Pub¬ 
lishing  company,  1917.  100  p.  front.  12°.  Price,  $1. 

Analytical  and  Critical  Bibliography  of  the  Tribes  of  Tierra  Del  Fuego  and  Adjacent 
Territory.  By  John  M.  Cooper.  Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1917.  ix,  233  p.  map. 
8°. 

Chilean  Market  for  Paper,  Paper  Products,  and  Printing  Machinery.  By  Bobert  S. 
Barrett,  special  agent.  Washington,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce,  1917.  72  p.  plates.  Price,  15  cents.  (Special  agents’  series  No.  153.) 
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Market  for  Boots  and  Shoes  in  Peru.  By  Herman  (J.  Brock,  special  agent.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Conunerce,  1917.  89  p.  illus.  8°.  Price, 
15  cents.  (Special  agents’  serie.s  No.  152.) 

Colombian  Markets  for  American  Furniture.  By  Harold  E.  Everly,  special  agent. 
Washington,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  ('ommerce,  1918.  34  j).  8°.  Price, 
5  cents.  (Special  agents’ .series  Xo.  I(i2.j 

Argentine  Market  for  Motor  Vehicles.  By  David  Beecroft.  Washington,  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  D<une.stic  ('ommerce,  1917.  27  p.  8°.  Price,  5  cents.  (Sj)ecial 

agents’  series  No.  (j2.) 

Cuban  Cane  Sugar.  A  sketch  of  the  industry,  from  soil  to  sack,  together  with  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  circumstances  whiiih  combine  to  make  Cuba  the  sugar  bowl  of  the 
world.  By  Robert  Wiles.  Indianapolis,  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  191(i.  85  p.  12°. 
Price,  75  cents. 

Cuento  De  Dos  Ciudades.  Por  Carlos  Dickens.  Con  intriKluccion  y  notes  crfticas 
por  el  Dr.  Guillermo  A.  Sherwell  .  .  .  y  un  vocabulario  ingies-espanol  por 
Luis  X.  Sherwell.  Boston,  1).  C.  Heath  y  comi)anfa,  1917.  4G3  p.  12°.  Price, 
(iO  cents.  (Text  in  English.) 

Alone  in  the  Caribbean.  Being  the  yarn  of  a  cruise  in  the  Lesser  Antilles  in  the 
sailing  canoe  ‘‘ Yakaboo.  ”  By  Frederic  A.  Fenger.  New  York,  Ge<).  11.  Doran 
Co.  [1917].  xiii,  353  p.  illus.  Price,  $2. 

Viajando  Por  Sud  America  i)or  Edward  Albes  .  .  .  Edit<‘d  with  notes,  vocabulary, 
and  questions  for  general  ])ractice,  by  .1.  Warshaw  .  .  .  Xew  York,  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  [1917].  220  j).  i)lates.  map.  12°.  Price,  80  cents. 

Leyendas  Historicas  Mexicanas  por  Heriberto  Frfas.  Editwl  with  vocabulary,  notes, 
and  exercises,  by  James  Bardin  .  .  .  Xew  York,  The  .Macmillan  Companv, 
1918.  xix,  181  p.  12°. 

Poco  A  Poco.  An  elementary  direct  method  for  learning  Spanish.  By  Guillermo 
Hall  .  .  .  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  World  Book  Co.,  1917.  iv,  3()8p.  8°.  Price,  $1. 

American  Travel  and  Hotel  Directory,  laitin  .\merican  etlition.  1918.  Compiled 
under  the  direction  of  Harold  W.  Phillips.  Washington,  Independent  printing 
companie.s  of  Unitesl  States,  1918.  98  p.  illus.  maj).  8°.  Price,  |1. 

Teatro  De  Ensueflo.  [Por]  G.  Martinez  Sierra.  M'ith  intriKluction,  notes,  exercises, 
and  vocabulary,  by  Aurelio  M.Espino.sa  .  .  .  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  World  Book 
Co.,  1917.  xvii,  108  J).  12°.  Price,  50  cents. 

Republic  of  Bolivia.  Ofhcial  information  and  statistics.  Regarding  the  develoj)- 
ment  of  the  country  during  1910  and  first  half  of  1917.  Summarized  by  Sehor 
Julio  Zamora,  miuLster  of  foreign  relations.  Xew  York  [1917]. 

Proceedings  of  Sixth  National  Conference  American  Society  for  Judicial  Settlement 
of  International  Disputes.  Washington,  Dec.  8-9,  1910.  Baltimore,  Williams  & 
Wilkins  Co.,  1917. 

New  Geography.  Book  one.  By  Alexis  Everett  Frye.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  [1917]. 
viii,  252,  viii  p.  maps.  coi.  i)ls.  illus.  4°.  Price,  80  cents. 

Guide  to  the  Law  and  Legal  Literature  of  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile.  By  Edwin 
Borchard  .  .  .  Washington,  Library  of  Congress,  1917.  523  p.  4°.  Price,  $1. 

Republic  of  Panama:  Its  economic,  financial,  commercial  and  national  resources,  and 
general  information.  By  Sabas  A.  Villegas.  Panama,  Panama  Association  of 
Commerce,  1917.  200  p.  8°. 

Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Historical  and  descriptive,  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial.  Facts,  figures,  and  resources.  By  Luther  K.  Zabriskie. 
Xew  York,  Putnam  &  Sons,  1918.  xvii,  339  j).  plates,  inaj).  8°.  Price,  $4. 

En  France.  Con  notas  crfticas,  ejercicios  orales  y  vocabulario.  Por  C.  Fontaine  .  .  . 
Edicion  francesa-espanola  por  Pedro  Henriquez  Urena  .  .  .  Boston,  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Companfa,  [1918].  220  p.  12°. 

Pour  Charmer  Nos  Petits.  Par  Mile  M.  Capus.  Adapfada  por  Clara  Fairgrieve  .  . 
Edicion  francesa-espanola.  Boston,  D.  ('.  Heath  y  companfa,  [1918].  119  p. 
12°.  illus. 

Livre  de  lecture  et  de  conversation.  Por  C.  l’'ontaine.  .  .  Edicidn  francesa- 
espanola  por  Calixto  Guiteras  .  .  .  Boston,  1).  C.  Heath  y  compafifa,  [1918]. 
vi,  284  p.  12°. 

Mes  Premiers  Pas  En  Frangais.  Por  M.  L.  Chapuzet  .  .  .  y  W.  M.  Daniels  .  .  . 
Edicidn  france.sa-espanola  por  Doris  L.  Nash  .  .  .  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  y 
companfa,  [1918].  167  p.  12°. 

Literatura  Escogida.  Bibliograffa  de  obras  selectas  para  quienes  se  interesen  en  la 
mejor  literatura  conducente  a  la  cultura  moral  e  intelectual.  Xew  York,  Comitd 
de  cooperacion  en  la  America  Latina,  [1917].  78  p.  8°.  Price,  20  cents. 
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AR(iKNTINA. 

Copy  of  K1  Comcrcio  Kxtorior  Argcnliiio,  iiiiu'  months,  1917.. 


.Vrccntine  foreijm  trudo,  first  niiio  months  of  191(1  and  1917 

Sale  of  .\rgentine  snrphis  eereal  erops  to  allies . 

Xew  Argentine  ex]x)rt  tax  law . 


ItRAZIL. 

I’lans  for  estahlishment  of  meat-refrigerating  plant  at  IVIotas.. 
Foreign  trade  catalogues . 


Comidaints  of  certain  johUTs  against  overzealons  American 
salesmen . 

Knhlier  taritl  of  Brazil . 

.\l)propriation  for  a  new  wireless  station  in  Brazil . 

Ineor|>oration  of  the  .\meriean  Mercantile  Bank  of  Brazil . 

.Authorization  of  Swift  A:  Co.  to  increase  their  capital  in  Brazil 
(p.  (19). 

Brazilian  coastwise  steamship  companies  oiK'rating  in  Brazil. . . . 

I’roduetion  of  agrienitnral  colonies  in  Brazil . 

Loan  hy  the  Brazilian  (iovernment  to  Brazilian  Coal  Co . 

Brazilian  insnranci'  companies  granted  [X'rmission  to  reinsure 
in  other  companies. 

Brazil  prohibits  the  exiwrt  of  gold . 

Issuance  of  lionds  for  railway  construction  in  Brazil . 

The  dairy  industry  of  Sao  I'aulo . 


Manufacture  of  snap  fivsteners . 

-Advertising  campaign  of  Sao  I’aulo  collet'  growers . 

The  preferential  duties  on  certain  .American  goods . 

New  Brazilian  process  for  preserving  meal . 

New  Brazilian  meat-packing  company  (I’iauhy) . 

Agricultural  production  of  the  State  of  Cioyaz.' . 

Important  changes  in  the  Brazilian  customs  taritl . 

Brazilian  seeks  capital  to  exploit  mine . 

Iteduetion  of  diit  y  on  .American  stout . 

Change  in  Brazilian  customs  duties  on  pencils . 

Norwegian  I’ajx'r  Co.  to  oiH'rate  in  Brazil . 


(  IIILE. 

Customhouse  returns  for  the  vears  1917  and  1910. 


lm)K)rts  and  exports  of  gold  and  silver  currency,  1914  to  1917 
Coal  imiwrts  of  Chile,  1915,  191(i,  and  1917 . 

evHA. 

.Annual  Report  on  Commerce  and  Industries  for  Itllti . 


nOMIXICAN  REPcnuc. 


■Agricultural  experiment  station  for  Santo  I'omingo . 

Agrieulinral  station  in  the  Republic .  Jan. 


Date. 

-Author.  1 

1917. 

* 

Dec.  27 

\V.  Henry  Robertson, consul 
general  at  Buenos  -Aires.  ^ 

191S. 

Jan.  4 

Do. 

Jan.  Is 

Do.  ! 

Jan.  24 

Do.  1 

1917. 

j 

Dec.  12 

Samuel  T.  Uh',  consul  at  Rio 
(Irande. 

. .  .do . ^ 

Do. 

191S. 

Jan.  2 

Alfred  L.  Moreau  Ciottschalk, 
consul  general  at  Rio  de 

Janeiro. 

. .  .do . 

Do. 

Jan.  11 

Do. 

.  -  .do . 

Do. 

Jan.  12 

Do. 

. .  .do . 

Do.  i 

- .  .do . 

Do. 

Jan.  1(1 

Do.  1 

...do . 

Do.  1 

. .  .do . 

Do. 

. .  .<lo . 

Do.  ; 

...do . 

Chas.  1-.  Hoover,  consul  at  ' 

Sao  I’aulo. 

Jan.  17 

Do.  t 

Jan.  IS 

Do.  1 

Jan.  21 

A.  1,.  M.  tiottschalk. 

...do . 

Do. 

Jan.  22 

Do. 

Jan.  24 

Do. 

Jan.  2S 

Do. 

. .  .do . 

Do.  1 

Feb.  2 

Do.  1 

Feb.  4 

Do.  1 

. .  .do . 

Do. 

Jan.  10 

L.  J.  Keena.  censtd  general  | 

at  A’alparaiso. 

Jan.  2S 

Do. 

Jan.  29 

Do.  1 

1917. 

! 

Nov.  10 

Charles  S.  AA  inans,  con.snl  at  ‘ 

('ienfnegos. 

1918.  1 

Feb.  4 

John  S.  Calvert,  con-sul  at 

Nuevilas. 

. .  .do _ 

Do. 

F'eb.  5 

Do.  j 

Jan.  17 

-Artlinr  McLean,  eonsnl  at 

Pnerla  Plata.  i 

Jan.  IS 

Clement  S.  Kdwards,  consul  ' 

at  Santo  I'omingo. 

Jan.  21 

Arthur  McLean.  \ 

...do _ 

Do.  1 

...do.... 

Do.  1 

Jan.  28 

Do.  ! 

Feb.  7 

Do.  i 

. .  .do.. . . 

Do. 

Feb.  8 

Do. 

. .  .do.. . . 

Do. 

Feb.  20 

Do. 

Feb.  20 

Do. 
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Reports  received  to  Febniarij  26,  1918 — Continued. 


KClAllOR. 

•  Iiiiiyaqiiil  market  report  for  l)cceml)er.  1917 . 

.'<tatisti(",U  office  reestablished  at  (:uaya<|iiil . 

ItesiHmsibilities  of  Kciiadorian  custom  officials . 

Customs  repilations  for  travelers'  bapt;a),'e,  and  free  entries  in 
Kcuador. 

HONDURAS. 

IIondura.s  contemi)lates  establishing  a  State  bank . 

MEXICO. 

Catalogues  of  agricultural  and  road-building  machinery . 

\  cra  Cruz  Stale  government  endeavoring  to  interest  farmers  in 
agricultural  machinery. 

.\nnual  Report  on  Commerce  and  Indusliies . 

Tampico  oil  report  for  Dcci'inber,  1917 . 

.Modification  of  Mexican  export  taiilT . 


I’lant  that  produces  asiihyxialing  gases . 

Increase  in  Mexican  petroleum  exports . 

Reduction  of  export  duties  on  zinc  and  other  minerals . 

Fluoride  of  calcium  exempted  from  payment  of  ex|)orl  duties  for 
one  year. 

•Modification  of  Mexican  export  tariff . 

“Irgtian,”  a  Mexican  plant  that  produces  red  ink . 

Permanent  expositions  at  Mexiean  considates . 

I'nits  of  weights  and  measures  commonly  used  in  retail  trade  in 
Mexico. 

Mexican  export  duties  on  metals  for  February . 


Pecreasc  in  Vera  Cruz  customs  receifits . 

Receipts  of  Vera  Cruz  customhouse  in  import  duties . 

New  moving-picture  houses  in  Juarez . 

Catalogues  of  agricultural  and  road-building  machinery  . 

Mexican  “Vegetable  wool’’ . 

.\meric“an  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mexico . 

Nationality  of  customs  brokers . 


PANAMA. 

New  post-office  building  for  Colon. . . 


Closing  of  soap  factory  in  (’olon. . 
Opening  of  a  new  hotel  in  Colon. 


PERU. 

Annual  report  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation. 


Railroad  line  to  Jatunhuasi  coal  mines . 
Railroad  from  Lima  to  Lurin.  Peru . 


Opportunity  for  investment  of  .\merican  capital  and  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise— Need  for  modern  hotel  in  Lima. 


Exchange  rate  in  Lima. 

Annual  general  report  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation. 


URUGUAY. 

Chambers  of  commerce  and  other  trade  a.ssociations . 


V7rugtiayan  consular  fees  for  vessels . 

Market  for  toys  in  Uruguay . 

Exrwriments'in  manufacture  of  fuel  in  Uruguay . 

Ruling  as  to  copies  of  trade-marks  pre.sented  with  ai>plicalions 

Compania  Swift  de  Montevideo  increases  capital . 

Regulation  of  food  and  supplies  in  Uruguay . 


Uruguayan  foreign  office  charters  vessel . 

Uruguay  raises  embargo  on  wheat  and  flour . 

T^ruguaj'an  Government  purchases  electric  plant . 

British  freight  rates  to  Montevideo . 

Commercial  situation  in  Uruguay . 


Date.  ! 

.Author. 

191S 

Jan. 

11 

Frederic  W.  Coding. 

Jan. 

22 

Do. 

Jan. 

2.1 

Do. 

Feb. 

1 

Do. 

Feb. 

2 

Walter  F.  Hoyle,  consul  at 
Puerto  Cortes. 

Jan. 

11 

John  A.  Camon,  consul  at 
.\capulco. 

Jan. 

18 

Wm.  W.  (tanada,  consul  at 
8’era  Cruz. 

Jan. 

20 

0.  Gaylord  March,  consul  at 

Progreso. 

Jan. 

2.1 

Claude  I.  I'awson,  consul  at 
Tamjtico. 

Jan. 

80 

Luther  K.  Zabriskie,  xict- 
consul  in  charge  of  com¬ 
mercial  division,  Me.xicoe 
City. 

Jan. 

.81 

iJO. 

...do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Feb. 

1 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Feb. 

2 

Stephen  E.  .\guirre,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Ciudad  Juarez. 

Feb. 

■1 

T.uther  Zabriskie,  vice  consul 
in  charge  of  commercial  di¬ 
vision. 

...do. 

Do. 

Feb. 

■ 

William  W.  Canada,  constd 
at  Vera  Cruz. 

Feb. 

9 

Edward  Low,  consul  at 

Ciudad  Juarez. 

Feb. 

11 

John  A.  Gamon,  consul  at 
.\capulco. 

Feb. 

1.1 

Luther  K.  Zabriskie. 

...do. 

Do. 

Feb. 

28  ’ 

Francis  R.  Stewart,  consul  at 
Vera  Cruz. 

Jan. 

19 

Jtdius  D.  Drehcr,  consul  at 
Colon. 

Feb. 

12 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Jan. 

18 

Lynn  W.  Franklin,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  I.ima. 

Jan. 

23 

Do. 

.  ...do 

Do. 

Jan. 

’25' 

Do. 

.  . .  .do 

Do. 

.  Feb. 

26’ 

Do. 

191 

.  Dec. 

12 

William  Dawson,  consul  at 
Montevideo. 

Dec. 

11 

Do. 

Dec. 

17 

Do. 

Dec. 

21 

Do. 

.  ...do 

Do. 

...do 

Do. 

liec. 

‘2-1  ■ 

Do. 

1918. 

Jan. 

2 

Do. 

...do 

Do. 

...do 

Do. 

Jan. 

”3’ 

Do. 

.  Jan. 

19 

Do. 

Photograph  by  Harris  A  Ewing. 

SEXOR  DOX  JOSE  AXTOXIO  LOPEZ  (JUTIEUUEZ, 
Minister  of  Honduras  to  the  I’nited  States. 


Senor  LdiH-z  Gutifirrez,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiarylof  Honduras  at  M'aslunf!lon, 
is  one  of  the  best  known  men  of  Central’America,  not  oidy  ix'cause  of  distinguished  serviees  in  his 
diplomatic  career  which  he  began  while  still  very  young  as  attache  to  the  Ixtgation  at  I.ondon,  but 
also  liecause  of  his  erudition  and  his  ability  as  a  profound  and  versatile  writer.  During  his  stay  in 
Spain  as  a  guest  of  Castelar  his  contributions  to  the  Madrid  press  gave  him  a  wide  reputation.  Once 
nominated  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  his  country,  because  of  certain  special  circumstances, 
Seilor  Ldpez  renoimced  that  honor.  At  one  time,  wliile  serving  as  minister  from  Salvador  to  Nicaragua, 
he  rendered  very  important  services  to  certain  citizens  of  the  I'nitcd  States  who  were  in  that  country. 


SEXOR  DON  ADOLFO  BALLIVIAN. 

A  cable  from  La  Paz  has  announced  the  appointment  of  Seflor  Don  Adolfo  Ballhian  as  Envoy  Extra¬ 
ordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  to  Orcat  Itritain.  For  eight  years 
this  distinguished  gentleman  has  held  the  post  of  Consul  General  of  Bolivia  at  New  York  and  is  widely 
known  and  very  popular  in  the  United  States.  He  comes  of  distinguished  ancestry,  both  his  father 
and  grandfather  ha\'ing  discharged  the  duties  of  President  of  Bolivia.  Seflor  Ballivian  himself  has 
held  many  important  posts  in  the  service  of  his  country,  among  them  being  those  of  Consul  General 
at  London,  Secretary  of  Legation  at  London  during  the  j  ubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,  chief  of  the  boundary 
commission  to  settle  the  boundary  question  between  Bolivia  and  Brazil,  Consul  General  at  Para, 
Brazil,  and  finally  the  post  at  New  York  which  he  is  to  relinquish  for  the  high  di(domatic  post  at 
London.  He  is  a  member  of  the  “Societe  Academique  d’Histoire  Internationale”  at  Paris,  and  is  the 
author  of  numerous  works  dealing  with  international  question^  financial  matters,  historical  shetches, 
and  articles  in  prominent  magazines  in  the  United.States  and  Europe. 


Courteny  of  La  Casa  Jacoho  Pcu 


VIEW  OF  THE  AVENIDA  CALLAO,  BUENOS  AIKES. 


liunnine  almwt  entirely  across  theeif  y  of  Buenos  Aires  from  the  Uiachiieloon  the  south  to  Palermo  on  the  north,  is  a  splendid  boulevard  or  avenue, over  5  miles  long,  which, 
although  in  reaiitv  one  continuous  street,  is  divided  into  three  sections  by  name.  The  southern  section  is  known  as  the  Avenida  Velez  Sarslield,  the  middle  section  as 
the  Avenida  Entre  Bios,  and  the  northern  section  as  the  Avenida  Callao,  part  of  which  is  pictured  above,  on  which  are  located  some  of  the  handsomest  business  structures 
of  the  Argentine  c.n;>it.’.l. 


SENOR  DON  ALBERTO  DE  IPANEMA  MOREIRA, 


Recently  appointed  charge  d’altaircs  of  Brazil  in  Mexico. 

Seiior  de  Ipancma  Moreira  entered  the  diplomatic  service  of  his  country  in  1898 
as  attache  of  the  legation  in  Paris,  being  soon  promoted  to  second  secretary, 
a  position  he  also  subsequently  held  in  Portugal,  in  Argentina  (where  for  a 
time  he  was  in  charge  of  the  legation),  in  Belgium,  and  in  Chile.  From  May, 
1913,  to  May,  1916,  he  held  the  post  of  first  secretary  of  the  Brazilian  Embassy 
at  Washington,  and  for  a  short  time  before  receiving  his  present  appointment 
was  counselor  of  the  embassy. 


('ourtcey  of  La  Casa  Jacobo  Peuscr,  Buenos  Aires. 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  PLAZA  DEL  CONGRESSO,  BUENOS  AIRES. 

In  the  left  foreground  is  seen  the  IteautifnI  marble  conception  entitled  “  Itcinorse;”  in  the  right  center  is  the  siii)erb  historical  monument  dedicated  to  the  First  Congress  after  the 
declaration  of  independence  in  ISIO.  and  to  the  Congress  of  Tucuman  in  ISlfi:  in  the  right  background  is  the  Palacio  del  Congreso.  or  Argentine  Capitol,  in  which  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Deputies  hold  their  sessions,  and  in  which  is  also  to  be  found  a  splendid  liluary. 


Copyright  by  Brown  &  Daw 


GEXEUAL  VIEW  OF  PORT-Ar-PRINTE,  CAPITAL  OF  HAITI. 


Thp  population  of  the  city  is  90.000.  Besides  ijeing  the  capitai,  Port-au-Prince  is  aiso  the  principai  port  of  shipment  for  the  country’s  products,  principaiiy  coffee,  cacao,  cotton, 
and  hardwoods,  chiefly  iogwood  and  lignum-vitae.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Haiti  for  the  year  1910  is  estimated  at  |2S,000.000. 


The  Bureau  of  Sanitation  has  sent  to  tlie  Department  of  Public 
Works  its  proposed  Bl'DGET  for  1918,  amounting  to  11,396,820 
pesos,  currency  (paper  peso  =  80.47),  whicli  is  an  increase  of  790,400 
]>esos  over  the  budget  of  last  year.  'Phe  budget  is  divided  into  four 
sections:  Administration,  exploitatioji,  and  conservation  of  works 
in  the  Federal  caiiital,  8,352,480  pesos;  construction  of  new  sanitary 
works  in  the  Federal  capital,  726,000  ])esos;  the  brick  manufactory 
at  San  Isidoro,  19,440  pesos;  and  administration  and  conservation 
of  works  in  the  Provinces,  2,298,t)00  |)esos. — — Jose  Sobral,  a 

geologist  in  the  employ  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Argentine  (lovernment,  rej)orts  tlie  discovery  in 
the  Territory  of  Misiones,  a  short  distance  from  the  Brazilian  fron¬ 
tier,  of  a  DEPOSIT  OF  LIMONITE  assaying  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  iron.  Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  territorial  authorities  to 
retain  these  deposits  and  the  land  immediately  adjoining  tlu'in  in 
their  possession  imtil  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  worth  of  tlie 
same  can  be  made. - A  NEW  TELEGRAPH  LINE  from  San  Mar¬ 

tin  de  los  Andes  is  soon  to  connect  the  Argentine  Republic  with  Cliilc. 
The  line  will  ])ass  over  the  Southern  Cordillera,  via  the  territoiy  of 
Neuquen,  and  later  terminate  in  Valdivia,  C'hile.  Press  reports  state 
that  the  dijilomatic  negotiations  concerning  the  route  of  this  line  have 
almost  been  completed  and  that  construction  work  will  commence 
on  same  in  the  near  future.  Work  was  commenced  in  Janu¬ 
ary  last  on  the  Sanogasto  IRRIGATION  CANAL  in  the  Province 

of  Rioja,  300  laborers  being  employed  in  the  work. - Statistics 

compiled  bv  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Argentine  Govern¬ 
ment  show' that  10,585  REAPERS  AND  THRASHERS  were  listed 
for  use  in  handling  the  crop  of  cei’cals  harvested  during  November 
and  December,  1917.  Of  these  machines  350  were  new.-  The 
National  EXPOSITION  OF  TIMBERS  recently  held  in  Bucjios 
Aires  under  the  ausj>ices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  e.xhibited 
49  samples  of  Argentine  woods  usefid  for  fuel,  building  purposes, 

furniture  making,  cabinet  work,  ])aper  pulp,  etc. - During  the  past 

year  719  SEAGOING  VESSELS  entered  the  ])ort  of  Buenos  Aires, 
as  compared  with  1,391  in  1916.  The  freiglit  imports  in  1917 
amounted  to  1,841,348  tons,  or  307,054  tons  less  than  in  1916.  In 
1912  and  1913  the  imports  amounted  to  4,015,386  and  4,867,326  tons, 
respectively. — — According  to  the  Revista  de  Econonua  y  Finanzas 
(Review  of  Economy  and  Finance),  the  Argentine  Republic  occupies 
the  fifth  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  PRODUCTION 
OF  WINF),  tlie  output  in  1917  having  been  471,000,000  liters,  as 
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coinpannl  with  443, 000, 000  liters  in  1916.  The  jiriueipal  wine-pro¬ 
ducing  Provinces  of  the  country  are  Mendo/.a  and  San  Juan. - 

Cable  advices  from  the  American  Aml)assador  in  Buenos  Aires  state 
that  on  January  26  last  the  Chaml)er  of  Deputies  voted  to  double 
the  present  DIRTIES  ON  SUGAR,  the  prol)al)le  object  being,  aside 
from  the  revenue  producetl,  to  encourage  the  development  of  this 
industry.  Tlie  chamber  also  voted  to  continue  tlie  special  duty  of 
25  ]ier  cent  additional  to  the  ordinary  tariff  on  the  greater  ]>art  of 
merclumdise  coming  into  the  Argentine  Reiniblic  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  by  parcel  post.  In  the  debate  tlie  reason  stated  for  this  increase 
was  that  the  parcel  jiost  liad  been  abused  liy  agents  of  business 
houses  in  Argentina,  and  that  the  checking  of  smuggling  has  been 

impossible. - La  Nacion,  a  daily  newspajier  of  Buenos  Aires,  states 

that  negotiations  between  the  Argentine  Government.  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  France  concerning  the  sale  to  these  nations  of  2,500,000  tons 
of  AKGKXTIXP]  WHEAT  have  been  com|)leted,  and  that  when  the 
convention  is  signed  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress. - The  Minister  of  Public  Works  has  approved  of  the  ad¬ 

ministrative  budget  and  plan  of  work  prepared  by  the  National  Board 
of  SANITATION"  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  budget  estimates  the 

cost  of  the  work  planned  at  about  12,372,930  pesos. - On  the  1st 

of  February  an  EXPOSITION  OF  FRUITS  was  opened  to  the 
public  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  exposition  included  a  sjilendid  collec¬ 
tion  of  all  the  varieties  of  fruits  grown  in  the  different  sections  of 
Argentina,  as  well  as  samples  of  the  various  industrial  products  de¬ 
rived  therefnun,  such  as  jireserves,  jellies,  sweetmeats,  pastries,  etc., 
and  an  exhibition  of  all  kinds  of  containers  used  in  packing  or  pre¬ 
serving  fruits.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  governing  board  of  the 
National  Association  of  BOY  SCOUTS  OF  ARGENTINA  that  body 
resolved  to  send  to  the  executive  department  of  the  Government 
copies  of  the  general  by-laws  of  the  organization,  a  model  or  sample 
of  the  uniform  worn  by  the  scouts,  and  the  ])rogram  of  work  to  be 
carried  out.  The  board  has  also  commenced  to  distribute  the  cre¬ 
dentials  of  the  scouts,  authoriz(‘d  by  the  police,  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  latter  will  arrest  any  ])ersons  who  use  the  ‘‘scout”  uniform 
without  haviug  such  credentials  or  who  are  not  members  of  the 

organization. - According  to  a  report  of  the  Ihiited  States  consul 

general  at  Buenos  Aires,  an  Argentine  publication  gives  the  following 
data  relating  to  the  Argentine  FLOUR-MILLING  INDUSTRY: 
During  the  year  1916  the  work  of  the  milling  industry  resulted  in 
the  elaboration  of  1,429,195  tons  of  wheat,  yielding  993,539  tons  of 
Hour  and  421,181  tons  of  by-products.  The  number  of  mills  work¬ 
ing  in  the  Capital  and  the  Provinces  was  250,  and  in  the  National 
Territories  26.  The  Hour  yield  of  these  establishments  represents 
69.51  ])er  cent  of  wheat  milled;  the  by-products  represent  29.46  per 
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(•put,  and  loss  or  shrinkage  1 .03  per  cent.  The  exports  of  flour  were 
144,290  tons,  leaving  a  surplus  for  eonsuinption  of  849,249  tons. 

During  the  year  28,816  tons  of  corn  were  milled,  yielding  21,765  tons  ^ 

of  corn  flour. - Aecording  to  recent  Argentine  ofheial  puhlioations, 

5,929  AUTOMOBILES  w('re  imported  into  that  country  in  1916. 

These  cars  were  appraised  for  customs  and  statistical  purposes  at 
82,195,586.  Statistics  covering  the  last  six  years  show  that  not 
only  were  the  imports  of  1916  the  highest  as  regards  numher  of  cars  ! 

imported,  hut  that  cheaper  brands  of  cars  are  being  bought.  These  ' 

have  lately  grown  in  favor,  esjiecially  in  the  rural  districts  on  both  | 

large  and  small  estates  distant  from  tlie  railway’s  and  the  market  | 

centers.  Automobiles  have  been  found  cheaper  than  horse-drawn 
vehicles,  and  the  protracted  drouglit  of  1916  greatly  favored  the 
motor  car,  permitting  its  use  to  an  extent  impossible  in  more  rainy  i 

years.  [ 


According  to  newspaper  reports,  the  trail  or  road  that  for  a  num-  ! 

her  of  years  has  been  used  to  some  extent  as  a  commercial  outlet  \ 

from  Riberalta,  in  Bolivia,  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Madeira- 
Mamore  Railroad  at  Guayaramcrin  (Villa  Church)  is  to  he  improved 
with  a  view  of  establishing  MOTOR-CAR  SERVICE  between  the  two 
jioints.  The  distance  to  ho  covered  is  approximately  65  miles,  and  by 
the  use  of  motoi-s  the  various  raw  jiroducts  which  in  the  past  have  been 
boated  down  the  Beni  River  and  past  the  Esperanza  rapids  of  this 
river  to  the  Mamore,  will  he  transported  much  more  (piickly  and  at 
less  expense  than  by  the  primitive  metliods,  and  also  by  a  shorter 
route  to  railway  service.  Riberalta  is  in  the  extreme  northern  region 

of  Bolivia  and  is  a  very  important  rubber  center. - The  NATIONAL  b 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERS  is  the  name  of  the  new  institution  at  f 

Oruro  which  recently  began  courses  in  engineering  in  order  to  meet  | 

tlie  demands  of  the  times  for  special  training  in  the  various  branches  I 

of  the  profession,  especially  in  mining  engineering.  There  will  he  a  * 

lirejiaratory  and  four  professional  courses,  the  latter  leading  to  | 

degrees.  The  city  of  Oruro  is  well  supplied  with  facilities  for  engi¬ 
neering  students,  having  laboratories  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  etc.,  ( 

in  connection  with  its  school  of  mines. - Recent  heav}'  rains  in 

Bolivia  have  damaged  the  highway  between  Potosi  and  Sucre,  and 
motor  cars  which  have  been  in  use  between  the  cities  for  several  years 
have  been  checked  in  their  operations.  Repairs  and  improvements 
to  the  road  are  now  in  progress  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  the  machines 
in  operation  at  an  early  date.  The  abnormal  world  conditions  have 
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made  it  very  diflioult  to  obtain  materials  in  foreign  countries  for  use 
in  constructing  the  railway  between  these  cities,  a  work  which  was 

commenced  some  months  ago. - -The  director  general  of  telegraphs 

in  La  Paz  has  received  notice  that  materials  are  en  route  to  Trinidad, 
where  a  WIRELESS  TOWER  is  to  be  constructed.  When  com¬ 
pleted,  the  tower  at  this  inland  capital  will  add  another  unit  to 
Bolivia’s  facilities  for  communicating  with  her  neighbors  by  wire¬ 
less. - Dr.  W.  Molina,  who  has  given  serious  study  to  the  effects 

and  use  of  ALCOHOL  AMONG  THE  INDIANS  of  the  Andean 
higidands,  contributed  a  brief  article  on  the  subject  to  the  news¬ 
paper,  El  Tiempo,  of  La  Paz,  under  date  of  January  12  last.  Those 
who  are  studying  the  effects  of  alcoholic  beverages  on  human  beings 
will  bo  especially  interested  in  reading  the  above  article  and  also  in 
reading  what  this  well-known  authority  has  to  say  on  the  subject 

in  his  more  extensive  writings. - Congress  has  voted  an  appropria- 

j  tion  of  10, ()(){)  bolivianos  (boliviano  equals  about  38  cents  United 

vStates  money)  for  the  construction  of  a  cable  or  swinging  BRIDGE 
over  the  Pilcomayo  River,  southeastern  Bolivia.  Such  a  bridge  will  be 
I  of  great  value  to  the  increasing  commercial  movement  between  the 

towns  of  Tocobamba  and  Ancoma,  which  are  located  in  the  Province 

of  Linares  and  in  the  Department  of  Potosi. - Under  date  of 

January  16  last,  El  Tiempo,  of  La  Paz,  publishes  several  columns  of 
j  matter  relative  to  the  plans  and  construction  of  the  YUNGAS 

(  RAILROAD  to  Coroico,  to  the  Beni  River,  etc.  The  Ballivian- 

’  Chandler  contract  is  printed  with  some  detail  and  will  be  of  interest 

I  to  firms  in  this  country  which  are  following  railway  progress  and 

possibilities  in  Bolivia  and  other  South  American  countries.  The 

[  exact  route  of  the  entire  line  has  not  yet  been  determined. - - 

\  .Vccording  to  reports  from  La  Paz,  Don  Adolfo  BaUivian,  consul 

I  general  of  Bolivia  at  New  York,  has  been  tendered  the  position  of 

>  MINISTER  FROM  BOLIVIA  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN.  SeHor  Bal- 

!  livian  has  held  the  post  at  New  York  for  several  years  and  has  been 

f  instrumental  in  placing  considerable  additional  foreign  capital  in 

Bolivian  railway  enterprises. 


BRAZIL 


During  the  last  few  years  a  greatly  increased  area  has  been  sown 
to  the  CASTOR  OIL  PLANT  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  the  1918 
crop  is  estimated  at  150,000  tons  of  seeds.  Recently  offers  have 
been  made  by  Brazilian  commission  men  to  ship  montldy  specific 
quantities  of  castor  beans  to  the  United  States,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  e.xcess  crop  will  be  exported  either  to  the 
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United  Stutos  or  Europe. - According  to  the  (k)rreio  do  Povo  the 

Argei\tine  Goveninient  proposes  to  open  new  markets  for  the  products 
of  its  vinoA'ards,  and  to  this  end  will  use  an  Argentine  war  transport 
to  carry  GllAPES  AND  WINE  to  Rio  do  Janeiro  and  Santos, 
thereby  securing  an  outlet  for  a  consideral)le  quantity  of  the  surplus 

products  of  the  Mendoza  and  Santa  Fe  vineyards. - The  MAXU- 

FAC'TURF^  OF  GLASS  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
Tlie  dilliculty  during  the  last  few  years  of  securing  glassware  abroad 
lias  stimulated  this  industry  in  Sao  Paulo  and  has  induci'd  the  large 
cement  works  of  Rodovalho  to  also  establish  a  glass  factory  at  Prata 
Station,  which  will  conlhie  its  activities  for  th(‘  time  being  to  the 

manufacture  of  bottles. - A  IIOMEOPATIIK'  PllARMACOPCEIA 

consistii  g  of  200  pages  written  by  Meira  Penn  a,  a  well-known  Brazil¬ 
ian  pharmacist,  has  just  been  published  in  Rio  do  Janeiro  by  Penn  a 
Fill  los.  The  book  describes  minuti'ly  the  princi])al  plants  used  by 
homeopathists,  states  their  origin,  time  of  flowering,  I'tc.  The  work 
referred  to  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  written  in  the  Portuguese  lan¬ 
guage  on  this  subject. - An  estimate  of  the  CROP  PRODUGTIOX 

in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  during  the  present  3’ear  is  as  follows: 
Unhulled  rice,  2,628,000  sacks;  maize,  11,659,400  sacks;  beans, 
2,956,850  sacks;  sugar  538,500  sacks;  potatoes,  300,000  sacks;  and 
mandioca  flour,  250,000  sacks.  Mlveat  is  also  produced  on  a  small 
scale  in  the  State  referred  to.  Wheat  is  so\vni  from  October  to 
November  and  is  harvested  from  April  to  June.  No  complete  esti¬ 
mate  has  been  made  of  the  probable  production  of  the  1918  crop  of 
cereals,  but  the  outlook  hi  January  and  Februar}'  last  indicated  an 
abundant  jdeld.  The  estimate  of  this  year’s  corn  crop  in  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  is  1,600,000  tons;  in  Sao  Paulo,  699,560  tons;  in  Parahylia, 
21,600  tons;  and  in  Maranhao,  8,000  tons.  The  3'ield  of  mandioca 
in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  estimated  at  125,000  tons;  in 
Para,  12,000  tons;  in  Espirito  Santo,  3,225  tons;  in  Santa  (’atharina, 
8,000  tons;  m  Sergipe,  9,000  tons;  in  Sao  Paulo,  12,250  tons;  in 
Cearii,  80,000  tons;  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  9,000  tons,  and  in  Maranhao, 

7,900  tons. - Dr.  Carlos  Moreira,  director  of  the  Commercial 

Museum  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  visiting  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  AGRICULTURE  AND  STOCK  PROBLEMS, 
and  in  order  to  investigate  American  methods  for  tiie  preparation  of 
sulphur,  as  it  is  proposed  to  utilize  the  suljiliur  contained  in  Brazilian 
iron  p3*rites  and  coal.  Dr.  Moreira  hitends  to  purchase  1,000  tons  of 
spring  seed  wheat,  agricultural  instrumen  ts,  and  thie  hogs  for  breed¬ 
ing  jmrjioses. —  — The  MANGANESE  deposits  at  Piracaua,  State  of 
Maranhao,  about  190  miles  distant  from  Para,  consist  of  three  prin¬ 
cipal  lodes  with  a  combhied  width  of  5.65  meters,  having  available’ 
ores  estimated  at  more  than  300,000  tons.  Tliose  ores  assa}'  on  an 
average  about  48  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese.  By  a  little  care  in 
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sorting  fv  liighor  porcivotago  of  nuuigaucso  could  easily  bo  obtained, 
and  a  still  bigbor  jaurontago  could  bo  secured  by  calcination.  Wbilo 
it  is  known  that  tbe  ore  e.\l('iuls  to  tbe  ilej)tb  of  at  least  50  feet  in 
])laces,  it  is  (juito  probabb'  tbal  it  goi's  down  to  a  inucli  greater  depth 
and  tbat  tbe  (luantity  wbicb  could  be  eventually  mined  will  run  into 
tbe  millions  of  tons.  Tbe  climate  is  bealtbful,  labor  is  abundant,  and 
tlii're  is  ]d('nty  of  wood  for  lining  tunnels  and  for  other  ]>urposes. 
'I'he  de[>osits  an*  located  near  deej)  water,  and  it  is  said  the  ore  can  be 
mined,  according  to  calculations  recently  made,  and  placed  on  board 
v(‘ss('ls  in  tbe  l)ay  at  about  S3  a  ton  b^ss  than  from  any  other  Brazilian 

manganese  mines. - A  recent  executive  decree  authorizes  11.  P. 

FINLAY  AND  COMPANY,  a  corporation  organized  under  tlie  laws 
of  tbe  State  t)f  West  Virginia,  to  do  business  in  the  Republic.  Tbe 
comj)any  propos(‘s  to  deal  in  to])acco  and  liquors,  conduct  hotels  and 

restaui'ants,  and  to  engage  in  other  mercantile  enterprises. - -The 

American  Consul  at  Sao  Paulo  states  that  there  are  two  factories 
manufacturing  SNAP  FASTKNERS  in  that  state  with  a  combined 
capacity  of  10,000  gross  ])er  day.  'Pbe  })r(‘sent  productio7i  is  5,000 

gi-oss  ])(T  day. - The  (lovernnn'nt  has  been  autboriz(*d  to  LOAN 

tJie  Sao  deronymo  Railway  &  Mining  Co.,  a  coal  mining  corpora¬ 
tion,  $235,000,  Anu'i'ican  gold.  This  loan  was  maib',  as  W('r('  similar 
loans,  to  tbe  dacuby  and  Itio  Orandense  ('oal  companies,  for  the 

purj)os(‘  of  stimulating  tlu'  ])roduction  of  coal. - Tbe  Secretary  of 

Finance  of  tbe  (loveriinu'nt  of  Brazil  has  authorized  foreign  vessels  to 
(Migage  in  the  COASTWISE  TRADE  of  tbe  Ri'public  during  tbe  con¬ 
tinuation  of  tbe  war. - A  recent  executive  decree  authorizes 

BRAZILIAN  INSURANCE  (  OMPANIES  to  reinsure  in  domestic 
insurance  comjianies  and  in  foreign  insiirance  companies  of  countib's 
not  at  war  with  Brazil. 


The  now  CABINET  of  Chile,  as  published  in  the  Revista  Comer- 
cial,  is  as  follows:  Domingo  Amimategui,  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
(JuiUermo  Pereira,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations;  Pedro  AguiiTe 
Cerda,  Secretary  of  dustice  and  Instruction;  Manuel  Ilererra,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Finance;  Luis  Vicuna  Cifuentes,  Secretary  of  War  and 
Marine;  and  Dr.  Francisco  Landa,  Secretary  of  Industry  and  Public 

Works. - Tbe  EXPORTS  of  Chile  to  tbe  United  States  in  1917, 

according  to  figures  published  by  tbe  Chilean  press,  were  valued  at 
$29,734,763  American  gold,  as  compared  with  $14,033,156  in  1916. 
In  1913  this  commerce  amounted  to  $4,733,882;  in  1914,  $9,622,299; 
and  in  1915,  $6,173,776.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  exports  to  the 
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United  States  increased  about  sevenfold  from  1913  to  1917.  In 
adilition  to  the  commerce  with  the  United  States  proper,  exports  of 
nitrate  were  made  to  Hawaii,  valued  at  8524,477,  and  sundry  mer¬ 
chandise  to  Porto  Pico  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  886,322.  The 
principal  items  of  exports,  in  the  order  of  their  importajice,  were 
copper,  nitrate  of  soda,  wool,  silver  bidlion  and  ores,  nuts,  (luiUay 

(saponaceous  bark),  hiiles,  skins,  beans,  and  lentils. - The  United 

States  and  Pacific  Line  has  established  a  direct  FREIGHT  AND 
PASSENGER  SERVICE  between  New  York  and  Valparaiso  via  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  lirst  vessel,  the  steamshij>  Santa  Ana,  a  ship  of 
10,000  tons,  was  schetluled  to  sail  from  New  York  on  February  2 
ami  to  arrive  iu  Valjiaraiso  on  Februaiy  20,  returning  to  New  York 
on  February  26,  with  stops  at  Cmiuimbo,  Antofagasta,  Riuique, 

Mollendo,  Callao,  and  Colon. - At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  cabinet 

it  was  decided  to  introduce  a  bill  ijito  Congress  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  Republic  to  arrange  with  the  mortgage  bank  of 
Santiago  to  take  6,000,000  pesos  (paper  peso  =  aboiit  29  cents)  in 
educational  bonds,  bearing  8  per  cent  interest  annually,  with  1  per 
cent  amortization,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  GOVERNMENT  PALACE. - A  report  of  the  supt'rintend- 

ent  of  Chilean  customhouses  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shows 
that  the  value  of  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  of  gold  aud  silver  cur¬ 
rency  from  1914  to  1917,  inclusive,  were,  in  dollars,  as  follows:  Im¬ 
ports,  1914,  1,345,712;  exports,  5,720;  1915  imports,  378,039;  exports, 
14,730;  1916,  impoi-ts,  11,148;  exports,  13,854;  and  in  1917,  imports, 
6,003,083;  exports,  190,715.  -  The  Chilean  South  American  Steam¬ 
ship  Co.,  whose  principal  oflice  is  at  Valparaiso,  maintains  a  regu¬ 
lar  fortnightl}’  COASTWISE  SERVICE  between  Valparaiso  and 
Colon,  stopping  eji  route  at  the  principal  (diilean  and  Peruvian 
ports.  A  service  is  also  maintained  by  this  company  to  the  chief 
Chilean  ports  as  far  south  as  Puerto  Montt.  The  Browji-Blanchard 
Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Punta  Arenas,  maintains  a  monthly  serv¬ 
ice  between  that  place  and  Valparaiso,  stopping  at  a  number  of  inter¬ 
mediate  Chilean  ports.  -  The  Government  has  received  from  the 
contractors  the  Maueo  IRRIGATION  CANAL,  one  of  the  important 
irrigation  projects  of  the  Republic  and  the  lirst  to  be  completed. 
The  work  cost  about  1,700,000  pesos  (paper  peso  =  about  29  cents) 
and  required  one  year  and  jiine  months  for  its  completion.  The 
water  is  taken  from  the  Aconcagua  River,  flows  72  kilometers,  and 
is  sulhcient  to  irrigate  5,000  hectares  of  land.  The  canal  is  to  be 

extended  to  the  Quinteros  property,  a  distance  of  8  kilometei-s. - 

Price  &  Co.  have  been  authorized  to  build  an  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY 
between  Talcahuano  and  Concepcion. - Plans  have  been  com¬ 

pleted  or  are  under  consideration  for  the  construction  of  a  BRIDGE 
over  the  Cautin  River  at  Temuco  at  a  cost  of  300,000  pesos  (paper 
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peso  =  about  29  cents),  and  ojie  over  Itata  Kiver  opposite  Nipas 

Station  at  a  cost  of  about  500,000  pesos. - -The  BOARD  OF 

TRADE  of  Santiago  recently  moved  into  its  new  building.  The 
edifice  is  a  handsome  structure  and  is  fitted  up  with  all  modern 
improvements.  The  official  opening  was  attended  by  the  President 

and  members  of  his  cabinet. - The  International  WORKMAN’S 

(’ONORESS,  which  was  to  have  met  in  Santiago  on  October  12, 
1918,  but  which  was  postponed  until  December  25  of  the  same  year, 
lias  been  again  postponed  indefinitely.  Prominent  members  of 
Latin-American  labor  organizations  state  that  the  congress  proposes 
to  establish  a  federation  of  continental  workmen,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  America,  and  to  treat  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  present  and 
future  interests  of  labor  considered  from  a  local  as  well  as  an  inter¬ 
national  standpoint. - The  production  of  WINE  in  Chile  in  1916 

was  1,614,375  hectoliters  (hectoliter  =  26.4  gallons),  a  quantity 
scarcely  sufficient  to  sujiply  the  domestic  demands.  The  production 
in  1917,  due  to  the  abundant  harvest  of  that  year,  is  estimated  to  be 
about  30  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  1916.  The  area  in  vineyards 
in  1915  was  71,224  hectares  and  in  1916,  57,339  hectares.  The 
demand  for  wines  abroad  and  the  high  prices  obtained  has  stimu¬ 
lated  Chilean  viticulturists  to  take  measures  for  the  building  up  of 
an  export  trade,  for  improved  methods  of  culture  and  manufacture, 
and  for  systematic  advertisement  of  such  wines  as  are  appropriate 
for  the  export  trade. - According  to  El  Mercurio,  a  daily  news¬ 

paper  of  Santiago,  the  SHIPYARDS  AT  VALDIVIA  are  working 
to  their  full  capacity  in  the  construction  of  vessels  to  be  used  in  the 
coastwise  trade.  These  vessels  have  a  tonnage  varying  from  100  to 
1,200  tons. 


Ihuler  the  name  of  Cauca  Valley  Coal  Co.,  a  corporation  has  been 
organized  in  Cali  that  proposes  to  exploit  on  a  large  scale  the  COAL 
deposits  of  the  Department  of  Valle.  The  coal  dust  and  screenings 
taken  from  the  mines  are  to  be  manufactured  into  briquettes.  Sam¬ 
ples  of  this  product  submitted  to  a  test  have  given  satisfactory 
results. — —A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  SCENTED  SOAP  has 
commenced  operations  at  Cali.  The  soap  turned  out  by  this  factory 
has  been  well  received  by  tbe  public,  and  especially  a  brand  of  glyce¬ 
rine  soap,  wLich  is  said  to  be  equal  if  not  better  than  that  manufac¬ 
tured  abroad. - In  1917  the  Buena  Ventura  Customhouse  collected 

duties  amounting  to  $972,135  gold.  The  largest  returns  of  the  year 
were  in  January  and  March. - The  national  BUDGET  of  receipts 
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aiul  oxpolulituros  for  the  fiscal  pcrioil  from  March  1 ,  191S,  to  Fel)ruary 
2S,  1911),  estimates  the  revenues  at  1 7, 6o(), ()()()  pesos  <;ol(l  and  the 
expenditures  at  17,U)0,()()1  pesos  <;old  distributed  as  follows:  Dejnn  t- 
ment  of  Interior,  6,:h)o,()49;  Foreign  Relations,  :ir)6,iS')();  Treasury, 
1,169,564;  War,  ‘2,dl3,S()0;  Puhlic  Instruction,  1,224, 651 ;  Agriculture 
and  (Commerce,  :il(),40d;  Fuhlic  Works,  1,529,281;  Treasury. 

3,896,465  ((\)loml)iau  peso  gold  =  80.9733). - Decree  No.  1903  of 

the  Department  of  the  Interior  regulates  the  receipts  of  postal  pack¬ 
ages  in  Puerto  Colombia  and  the  handling  of  same  until  the  mail 
reaches  its  linal  destination.  -Xceording  to  plans  and  estimates 
prei)ared  by  the  Central  Board  of  Hygiene  for  the  sanitation  of  J^)rto 
Colombia,  the  cost  of  the  work  will  he  .8130,000  gold.  Said  plans  and 
estimates  have  been  referred  to  tlie  Department  of  Puhlic  Works  and 

the  Sanitary  Board  of  Trade. - ^According  to  the  balance  sheet 

which  the  Conversion  Board  of  Bogata  has  just  published  the  value 
of  the  COLD  CURRENCY  placed  in  circulation  from  March  1,  1916, 
to  Docemher  31,  1917,  aggregated  89,900,000.  It  is  proposed  to  add 
to  this  circulation  from  time  to  time,  slumld  it  he  thought  necessary, 
an  additional  amount  not  exceeding  810,200,000.  The  association 
for  the  heautif3ing  of  liogota  has  just  called  for  the.  submission  of 
com])etitive  jdans  and  estimates  l)v  engineers,  architects,  and  con¬ 
tractors  for  improving  the  Citv  of  Bogota  and  its  suburbs,  especiallv 
as  concerns  parks,  widening  of  streets,  water  supplies,  lire  department 
stations,  puhlic  baths,  workmen's  homes,  suburban  railways,  etc. 
A  prize  of  81, -500  g(dd  is  offered  for  the  plan  adjudged  to  he  the  best 
and  8500  gold  for  the  next  best  plan.  Plans  must  he  submitted  on 
or  before  Januaiy  1,  1919,  and  the  awards  are  to  he  made  within  90 

davs  thereafter.  - The  governor  of  the  Dejiartment  of  ('undina- 

marca  has  ordered  a  dailv  inspection  of  the  COAL  MINKS  of  that 
department  with  the  object  of  taking  measures  for  the  im])rovement 

of  the  condition  of  laborers  emploved  therein. -  A  law  has  been 

enacted  extending  until  June  30,  1918,  the  time  of  exchanging  the 
old  issues  of  NATIONAL  BANK  NOTES  for  the  new  one.  -- 
Among  the  LAWS  passed  ly  the  National  Congress  at  its  regular 
sessions  in  li)17  were  those  concerning  sealed  paper  and  stam])s, 
treasury'  securities,  elections,  and  puhlic  lands. 


According  to  a  report  of  the  Department  of  Fomento  (promotion) 
the  RAILWAYS  of  (\).sta  Rica  in  1916  had  a  length  of  562  kilometers 
(349  miles)  as  follows:  One  hundred  and  thirtj-tyvo  kilometers  of  the 
National  Railway  to  the  Pacific,  318  kilometei's  of  the  Costa  Rican 
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Railway,  and  112  kilometers  of  the  Northern  Railway.  In  1910  the 
National  Railway  to  the  Pacific  carried  217,604  passengers,  the  Costa 
Rican  Railway  042,207,  and  the  Nortliern  Railway  44,104,  or  a  total 
of  808,975.  The  freight  carried  during  the  year  l)y  the  National 
Railway  to  the  Pacific  was  69,157  tons,  by  the  Costa  Rican  Railway 
166,671  tons,  and  by  the  Northern  Railway  170,989  tons.  In 
addition  to  this  the  Costa  Rican  Railway  trans])orted  during  the 
year  in  {|nestion  4,508,616  feet  of  lumber  and  the  Nortlu'rn  Railway 
589,885  feet.  The  accumulated  capital  t)f  file  National  Railway  to 
the  Pacific  in  1916  was  11,788,406  colons  (colon  =  80.4658).  The 
gross  receipts  of  these  railways  in  1916  in  colons  were  as  follows:  'Phe 
National  Railway  to  the  Pacific,  722,527;  the  Costa  Rican  Railway, 
1,417,108;  and  the  Northern  Railway,  1,012,086.  Tlie  expenses 
during  the  same  period  were,  in  colons.  National  Railway  to  the 
Pacific,  708,898;  Costa  Rican,  1,886,244,  and  the  Northern  Railway, 
987,432,  the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  amounting,  respec¬ 
tively,  to  14,12!),  80,859,  and  74,604  colons,  or  a  total  of  119,592 

colons. - An  executive  order  of  January  28  last  regulates  the 

COASTWISK  SERVICE  of  national  vessels  lietween  the  port  of 
Eimon  and  Bocas  del  Toro,  with  stops  at  the  Costa  Rican  ports  of 
Cahuita,  Puerto  Viejo,  and  (landoca.  For  the  present  the  Santa 
Rosa  launch  will  run  between  Limon  and  Bocas  del  Toro  every 
15  days  carrying  passengers  and  mail.  Later,  shmdd  an  increase 
in  traflic  so  recpiire,  a  weekly  service  will  be  established.  These  ves¬ 
sels  may  touch  at  intermediate  Costa  Rican  ports  and  receive  and 
discharge  freight  ami  passengere  even  thougli  such  jdaces  may  not 

have  regularly  established  customhouses. - An  executive  decree  of 

January  28,  1918,  provides  that  on  and  after  February  15  of  the 
present  year  anyone  desiring  to  leave  the  country  must  obtain  a 
PASSPORT  15  days  beforehand;  said  jiassport  to  be  stamped  in 
accordance  with  the  recpiirements  of  the  fiscal  code,  must  contain  the 
given  and  surname  of  the  party  in  interest,  his  ])hotograph,  and  state 
his  nationality,  place  of  birtli,  and  residence.  Passports  must  be 
viseed  by  the  Director  General  of  Police  in  the  Province  of  San  Jose 
and  by  the  chief  of  police  in  the  other  provinces  five  da3*s  before  the 
party  holding  the  same  leaves  the  country.  After  March  1,  1918,  no 
passport  will  be  issued  to  anj’  foreigner  unless  he  attaches  his  photo¬ 
graph  to  the  same,  approved  by  the  governor  of  the  province  in  which 
he  resides.  From  March  1  of  the  ])resent  j’ear  foreignei’s  without 
])assports  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  Costa  Rica,  and  such  pass- 
jiorts  must  be  viseed  bj’  the  diplomatic  representative  or  consular 

agent  of  Costa  Rica  in  the  countrv  of  origin. - A  decree  has  been 

issued  requiring  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  a  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INSlliANCE  and  a  recorder  of 
policies  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  - 
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Congress  has  enacted  a  law  imposing  an  annual  WAK  TAX  of  10  | 

per  cent  on  the  net  profits  of  Costa  Kican  banks,  loan  agents,  pawn  ' 

shops,  and  on  all  person  loaning  money.  Branches  of  foreign  hanks  ^ 

are  required  to  pay  1  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  in  tlie  country. 
Mercantile  and  industrial  establishments  must  jiay  2  per  cent  on  the 
amount  of  their  sales;  establishments  for  the  treatment  of  coffee,  and 
business  men  having  a  capital  of  less  than  2,()()()  colons  (colon  =  ^ 

$0.4653),  are  excepted  from  the  payment  of  the  tax.  The  tax  law 
of  December  18,  1916,  is  temporarily  suspended.  Victoriano 
Fernandez  Quevado  has  petitioned  the  pn)vincial  government  of  the  ! 

Province  of  Santa  Clara  for  the  allotment  of  12  MlNlNtl  CLAIMS 
to  be  called  Rosalia,  believed  to  contain  copper,  manganese,  and 
other  ores,  situated  on  San  Jose  do  Purial  Plantation,  Municipality 
of  Trinidad.  Another  mining  claim  of  equal  extent  has  been  solicited 
by  Vicente  Montalvo  y  Montalvo,  under  the  name  of  Santa  Lucia, 
situated  in  the  Municipality  of  Cienfuegos,  and  said  to  contain 

copper  and  other  ores. - The  International  Bank  of  Costa  Rica 

states  that  the  issue  of  300,000  COLONS  IX  BILLS,  authorized  by 
executive  order  No.  11  of  January  16  last,  is  in  substitution  of  an  [ 

equal  amount  of  destroyed  bank  bills  of  100,  50,  and  smaUer  denomi¬ 
nations.  The  new  issue  will  be  in  denominations  of  2,  1,  and  14  , 

colons. - The  Congress  of  Costa  Rica,  under  date  of  January  10 

last,  appropriated  25,000  colons  for  the  EARTHQUAKE  SUFFER¬ 
ERS  in  the  City  of  Guatemala.  ! 


On  March  8  last  the  Senate  appro v'ed  the  first  14  articles  of  the  1 

FOOD-CONTROL  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  a{)point  a  food  ; 

controller  with  or  without  pay;  grant  the  appointee  special  powers;  ( 

permit  the  purchase  of  foodstuffs  by  the  (Jovernment;  forbid  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  gold  and  of  products  necessary  for  local  consumption; 
authorize  the  temporary  seizure  by  the  President  of  all  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  means  of  transportation  by  land  or  sea  in  case  of  urgent  neces-  ' 

sity,  and  order  all  other  departments  of  thc!  Government  to  answer  | 

within  24  hours  any  question  asked  by  the  food  controller  or  his 

department. - The  Cuban  minister  in  Chile  has  cabled  the  Depart-  i 

ment  of  State  that  the  Government  of  Chile  offers  to  place  the  ('uban  [ 

Government  in  communication  witli  Chilean  nu'rcliants  who  will  sell  i 

her  50,000  tons  of  WHEAT.  The  Chilean  Government  offers  to  | 

transport  this  grain  in  vessels  of  the  Chilean  navy  to  the  port  of  | 

Balboa. - The  bust  of  GONZALO  DE  QUESADA  for  many  years  1 
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niinistor  of  Cuba  uv  Washington,  was  unveiled  with  appropriate  cere¬ 
monies  on  tlic  Prado  at  the  liead  of  Teniente  Key,  Ilabana,  l)y  mayor 
Verona  Suarez  on  tlie  afternoon  of  February  24  last. —  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Goveniment  has  detailed  to  Cuba  ('apt.  (loelet,  who  organized 
the  postal  CENSORSHIP  SERVICE  in  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  iji  the  establishment  of  a  similar  service  on  the 

island. - The  consid  general  of  ('oloinbia  in  Habana  has  advised 

the  National  Defense  ('ouncil  that  a  number  of  ('olombian  stockmen 
had  Jiotilied  him  that  they  are  ready  to  send  large  shipments  of  cat¬ 
tle  to  (^uba  at  a  ])rice  of  from  4  to  4iJ  cents  a  })oimd  f.  o.  b.  ('olombian 
ports  or  apj)roximately  the  ecpiivalent  of  5  cents  a  pound  delivered 

in  Cuba. - The  House  of  Rejiresentatives  of  the  Cuban  Congress 

has  a])proved  a  bill  increasing  the  SALARIES  OF  GO\’ERNMENT 
EMPLOYEEwS  as  follows;  From  .S.")()0  to  $900  per  annum,  ,50  per 
ceJit;  from  $900  to  $4,000,  2.5  ])er  cent;  and  above  $4,000,  10  per 

cent. - ('ongress  has  passed  a  bill  for  the  founding  of  a  NAVAL 

HOSPITAIj  with  100  beds  at  a  cost  of  $80,000. - King  Alfonso  of 

wS])aii\  has  ])resented  to  President  Menocal  two  pure  ARABIAN 

PEDIGREED  MARES,  a  colt,  and  a  staUioji. - At  a  meeting  of  the 

stockholders  of  the  National  Bank,  held  on  March  9,  W.  A.  Merchant 
was  elected  president  and  Rodolfo  Padro  and  Henry  E.  Earle,  secre¬ 
taries.  Tlie  report  of  the  president  showed  that  the  bank  is  in  a 
l)rosperous  conditioii. - Congress  has  uicreased  by  $2,000  the  appro¬ 

priation  voted  in  the  law  of  December  5,  1913,  for  the  completion  of 
tlie  publication  of  the  works  of  La  Avellaneda,  the  famous  Cuban 

lioetess. -  I'he  WIRELESS  telegraph  station  at  Cienfuegos  was 

opened  for  tratlic  on  February  24  last  with  all  of  the  cities  of  the 

United  States. - The  Dejiartment  of  Agriculture  has  authorized  the 

Association  for  the  Encouragement  of  Immigration  to  import  159 
SPANISH  LABORERS  from  the  Canary  Islands  to  work  in  the  cane 
fields.  These  laborers  will  lie  brought  in  through  the  port  of  San¬ 
tiago  de  Cuba. - According  to  press  reports  there  was  recently  ex¬ 

tracted  from  the  Const ancia  ('OPPFIR  MINE  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  which 
is  one  of  the  propi'rties  of  the  Constancia  ('opjier  Co.  of  Habana,  a 
piece  of  copper  ore  weighing  1 ,750  pounds.  The  ores  from  this  mine 
are  reported  to  contain  an  average  of  15  per  cent  of  copper  with  gold 

contents  valued  at  about  $5  ])er  ton. - La  Lucha  states  the  plans 

for  FINAN('1NG  CUBAN  wSUGAR  have  been  completed,  and  that 
jirovisions  have  been  made  for  a  100,000,000  export  credit  on  a  90- 
day  credit  plan  with  renewal  privilege,  the  loans  to  be  secured  by 

documents  covering  raw'  sugar  on  a  3-cent  per  pound  basis. - A 

law  of  February  25,  1918,  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  LE¬ 
GATION  IN  URUGUAY',  and  authorizes  the  executive  to  fix  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  same. 
The  President  of  Cuba  on  March  14  submitted  a  message  to  the  Cuban 
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Congress  in  wliich  he  asked  an  appropriation  of  S1(),0U0  as  Cuba’s  con¬ 
tribution  toward  the  expense  of  establisliing  tlie  IXTEliXATlONAL 
BUKEAU  OF  TKADEMAKKS  AXD  ('OMMEKCIAL  XAMES  at 
Ilabana,  the  organization  of  wliicli  was  noted  at  lengtli  in  the 
Bui.letix  for  December,  1917. 


&  DOMINICAN  REPUBLICS 

The  BEDGET  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  estimates  the  recci])ts  at 
§6,210, 000  American  gold.  Adding  to  this  amount  the  sum  of  SI  ,o90,- 
000,  held  on  dei)osit  for  account  of  the  Dominican  Government, 
makes  the  total  estimated  revenue  available  for  1918,  $7,800,000.  — 
The  Governor  of  the  Province  of  .Santo  Domingo  is  urging  tlie  agri¬ 
culturists  of  tliat  section  to  cultivate  the  CASTOR  BEAX  PLAXT, 
which  grows  luxuriantly  and  yields  abundantly  in  that  Provinc(‘. 
The  oil  from  the  bean  of  tins  plant  can  ])c  easily  extracted  and  linds 
a  ready  sale  at  good  prices  in  the  American  markets,  wliile  tin* 
residue  or  waste*  product  is  an  (‘xcelh'iit  fertilizer.  Two  species  of 
this  plant  are  recommeiide'd  for  cultivation  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
])ublic — i.  e.,  “viridis”  of  Senegal,  and  “communis  Minor”  of 
India — inasmuch  as  tli(*v  are  believeal  to  be  the  species  of  leeans  which 
yield  the  most  oil,  and  allow  other  plants,  such  as  corn  or  cane, 
to  be  grown  leetween  the  rows  without  interfering  with  or  injuring 
the  castor-oil  plant.  In  addition  to  its  medicinal  qualities  the  oil  is 

used  extc'iisively  for  aviation  machines. - The  municipal  council 

of  Santo  Domingo  has  passed  an  ordinance  imposing  an  annual  tax 
on  VEHICLES  as  follows:  Private*  carriages,  $12;  public  carriages  for 
transporting  passengers,  $l.j;  two-wh(*('led  veliicles,  $10;  hand  carts 
used  in  selling  fruits,  vegetables,  ice  ci’eam,  ete.,  $4;  carts  drawn  by 
animals  and  used  for  tlu*  same  })urpose  as  hand  carts,  $6;  and  freight 
carts,  $8.  The  ordinance  imposes  fines  for  operating  vehicles  without 
a  license.  Pupils  enroll(*d  in  the  professional,  industrial,  and 
manual  training  scliools  of  the  Government  are  permitted  under  an 
order  of  the  Dejiartment  of  Pu])lic  Instruction  to  furnish  their  own 
materials  and  sell  the  products  resulting  therefrom  for  their  own 
acct)unt,  or  to  use  material  furnis]i(*d  b}'  the  schools,  selling  such 

products  for  account  of  the  schools. - Ex(*cutive  order  No.  110 

autliorizes  the  estaldishment  of  an  AGRICULTERAL  AXD 
EXPPRilMEXTAL  iSTATIOX  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration,  and  makes  available  $5,600 
ft)r  use  in  d(*fraying  the  jireliminary  expenses  connected  therewith. 
A  site  has  lieen  selected  along  the  main  boulevard  about  10  miles 
west  of  the  national  capital.-  On  August  16,  1918,  an  agricultural. 
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industrial,  and  STC)('K  FAIR  will  lx*  ludd  in  Sovbo  undor  tin* 
auspices  of  the  Government  of  the  ProA'inee  of  Seyho.  In  futun*  it 
is  pro])osed  to  hold  these  fairs  annually.  Executive  order  117 
establishes  an  oflice  of  FOOD  C'ONTKOL  for  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Avitli  power  to  regulate  tin*  exports  and  im])orts  of  foods  and  make  an 
equitable  distribution  of  same.—  Preliminary  ste])s  have  been 
taken  looking  to  the  establishment  of  an  atbletie  REC'R RATION 
('EFB  in  San  Pedro  de  Maeoris. —  The  Dominican  Government 
lias  arranged  with  tlie  United  States  for  the  purchase  of  FLOUR  to 
be  distributed  and  sold  at  jirices  to  be  lixed  by  the  Food  Controller. 
Tlie  sum  of  $201), 001)  has  been  ajiprojiriated  for  tliis  jnirjiose.  Receipts 
from  the  sale  of  this  flour  are  to  go  into  the  llour-jnirchasing  fund 
and  may  be  useil  for  the  purchase  of  more  flour.  When  it  becomes 
no  longer  necessary  to  use  money  for  this  purpose,  the  entire  fund, 
after  the  ])ayment  of  all  bills,  reverts  back  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  Dominican  Rc])ublic.  An  executive  order  of 
fbinuarv  24,  101 S,  rejieals  the  law  of  boards  of  trade  (ley  dc  camaras 
de  comercio)  jiromulgatcd  on  .bine  2,  lOOS,  and  published  in  tlu' 
Official  Gazette  of  .bine  G  of  that  year. 


ECUADOR 


A  recent  ('xecutive  di'cree  establishes  in  Quito  a  CONSI’LTING 
BOARD,  composed  of  eight  members  appointed  b}'  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Fomento,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
same,  the  principal  ilutics  of  whicli  are  to  study,  investigate,  and  rec¬ 
ommend  to  the  Pri'sident  of  the  Republic  such  measures  and  plans 
as  they  may  consider  advisable  for  the  improvement  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  commerce  and  agricult uiv  in  Ecuador.  The  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  the  board  in  this  work  are.  to  be  borne  by  the  Government. 
—  During  the  latter  jiart  of  last  .Tanuary  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
hall  of  the  labor  organizations  of  Quito  by  the  Provincial  (’ommittee 
of  Pinchincha  concerning  the  organization  of  a  CONfJRESS  OF 
WORKMEN  which  is  jilanned  to  Ix'  opened  in  the  (’ity  of  Guayaquil 
on  October  t),  1!)2().  Measures  relating  to  the  preliminary  work  of 
the  Congress  wen*  discussed  and  a  committee  Avas  appointed  to  co¬ 
operate  Avith  the  labor  organizations  of  (JuaAiupiil  in  the  Avork  of  the 
Congress.  -  Ecuadorian  sculptors  have  been  invited  to  subnnt  com¬ 
petitive  ])lans  and  estimates  for  the  erection  in  Guayaquil  of  a 
MONUMENT  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Federico  Gonzales  Suarez, 
Archbishop  of  Quito,  recently  deceased.  The  maximum  A'alue  of 
the  Avork  must  not  exceed  .51), 001)  sucres  (sucre  =  $0.4, SG7).  Offers 
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will  bo  received  up  to  June  30,  191S. - According  to  press  re])orts 

the  light  demand  for  Ecuadorian  cattle  HIDES  in  New  York  has 
induced  exporting  tirins  in  that  Eepuhlic  to  investigate  the  hide 
market  in  Uruguay  with  the  object  of  exporting  tliis  product  to  the 
markets,  ])rincipally  hmropean,  in  which  lYuguayan  hides  are  sold  and 
where  the  demand  is  reported  to  he  very  active.  Ecuadorian  hides 
are  of  exceptionally  good  quality,  and  those  coming  from  the  liigh 
plateau  region  in  the  vicinit}'  of  Quito  are  of  a  very  superior  grade. 
The  consul  general  of  the  United  States  at  Guayaquil  reports  that 
in  January  last  the  hide  market  was  quiet  in  Guayaquil.  The  ex¬ 
ports  for  that  month  were  117,223  pounds,  all  of  wliich  went  to  the 
United  States.  While  hides  are  high  in  the  markets  of  Italy,  Groat 
Britain,  and  France,  transportation  difliculties  are  so  great  at  the 
jiresent  time  owing  to  lack  of  ships,  that  European  markets  are  not 

available. - On  Deccmlier  31,  1917,  the  balance  sheet  of  the  BANK 

OF  E(T  ADOK  in  Quito  showed  a  capital  of  3,000,000  sucres  (sucre  = 
$0.4867);  coin  on  hand  in  Ecuador,  2,932,073  sucres,  and  in  Europe, 
2,390,086  sucres.  The  authorized  currency  circulation  of  this  bank 
is  4,576,140  sucres,  but  the  amount  actualh'  in  circulation  at  the  close 
of  last  year  was  only  1,544,381  sucres,  the  remainder  of  the  issue  being 
on  hand  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank.  The  Government  of  Ecuador 
owes  this  bank  3,752,528  sucres,  and  the  municipalit}"  of  Quito  owes 
same  687,765  sucres.  The  profits  of  the  Bank  of  Ecuador  during 
1917  were  412,228  sucres,  of  which  209,184  sucres  were  made  from 
exchange  transactions.  In  1917  the  bank  paid  its  shareholders  12 

per  cent,  and  distributed  as  lionus  27,930  sucres. - A  rejiort  from 

Ibarra,  under  date  of  Januarv  16,  1918,  states  that  work  was  com¬ 
menced  on  that  date  on  the  UVNTON  DE  OTAVALC)  BAILWAY, 

more  than  5,000  people  lieing  present  at  the  ceremonies. - A  gang 

of  15  men  under  the  direction  of  Juan  Ansola  Martinez  recently'  ex¬ 
plored  a  district  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Bepublic  near  Macas  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  CINCHONA  BABK,  said  to  be  exceedingly 
abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  I"pon.  If  the  cost  of  gathering  the 
bark  does  not  prove  too  great  it  is  believed  that  this  indust ly  can  he 
developed  into  a  business  of  considerable  importance. - An  execu¬ 

tive  decree  of  January  1,  1918,  fixes  tlie  selling  price  of  SALT  in  the 
“colecturias”  (Government  warehouses)  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Bepublic.  These  prices  vary  from  5.8  sucres  (sucre  =  $0.4867)  per 
sack  of  46  kilos  (101.4  pounds)  in  Quito  to  3.4  sucres  in  Guayaquil. 

- The  law  of  November  15,  1917,  requiring  persons  traveling 

within  the  Bepublic  of  Ecuador  to  take  out  PASSBOBTS  has  been 

repealed. - President  Alfredo  Baquerizo  Moreno,  under  date  of 

January  1  last,  issued  a  decree  declaring  the  BI'DGET  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  1917  in  force  in  1918.  The  sum  of  1,300,000 
sucres  (sucr('  =  $0.4867)  is  set  aside  for  primary  public  instruction  in 
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1918,  of  which  1,041,216  sucres  are  for  salaries;  109,644  for  pensions; 
6,580  for  scholarships;  23,300  for  school  supplies;  88,163  for  rents  and 
repairs;  and  31,907  sucres  for  miscellaneous  uses.  A  decree  of  Jan¬ 
uary  8,  1918,  appropriates  14,568  sucres  for  the  school  of  arts  and 

crafts  of  Quito  for  use  in  1918. - The  internal  revenue  taxes  on 

MANTFACTUHEl)  TOBACCO  for  1918  amount  to  20,000  sucres. 

- The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  provided  85  Ecuadorian 

normal  and  48  school  of  arts  and  crafts  SCHOLARSHIPS  amounting 

to  20,000  sucres  for  1918. - A  MINE  containing  gold  and  silver  ore 

has  been  denounced  by  Daniel  J.  Doasy  at  Pasan  in  the  Province  of 
Chimborazo. 


GUATEMALA 


According  to  statistics  published  by  the  Revista  Economica,  of  the 
118,000  square  kilometers  representing  the  area  of  the  Republic  of 
(luatemala,  only  46,000  are  under  cultivation.  The  CHIEF  CROPS 
tilled  in  this  area,  expressed  in  square  kilometers,  are  beans,  11,350; 
Indian  corn,  10,350;  coffee,  9,050;  rice,  3,730;  wheat,  3,440;  potatoes, 
2,800;  sugarcane,  2,210;  cacao,  2,190,  and  bananas,  1,050.  The 
targe  area  sown  to  beans  and  Indian  corn  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
products  form  the  basis  of  the  staple  foods  consumed  by  the  natives 
of  Guatemala.  Coffee,  however,  exceeds  in  importance  all  of  the 
other  crops,  and  bananas  and  sugar  cane  are  yearly  becoming  more 
important.  The  9,050  scpiare  kilometers  devoted  to  coffee  contain 
approximately  450,000,000  coffee  trees.  The  coffee  industry  in 
Guatemala  in  1915  was  under  the  control  of  1,657  Guatemalans  who 
produced  525,300  (piintals  of  coffee;  170  Germans  who  produced 
358,300  (piintals;  57  Spaniards  who  produced  57,400  quintals; 
19  North  Americans  who  ])roduced  19,200  quintals;  20  Englishmen 
who  produced  15,300  quintals,  and  otluu’  nationalities  who  produced 
14,500  quintals,  making  the  total  production  of  coffee  in  Guatemala 
in  the  year  rc'h'rred  to  990,000  quintals,  valued  at  $8,949,000,  Amer¬ 
ican  gold.  Of  the  1915  production  the  United  States  took  428,521 
quintals,  Holland,  158,402  quintals;  England,  96,284  quintals; 
Sweden,  47,798;  (Jiile,  27,118  quintals;  Denmark  17,983  (piintals, 
and  other  countries  261,692  quintals.  Nearly  all  of  the  coffee,  which 
was  formerly  exported  to  Germany,  has  since  the  war  gone  to  the 
Lhiited  States,  and  the  exports  of  coffee  to  San  Francisco  have  been 
so  large  that  the  market  there  has  been  overstocked,  causing  a  drop 
in  the  price  which  at  times  has  resulted  in  a  loss  to  shippei's.  In 
1917  Guatemalan  coffi'e  to  the  amount  of  343,659  sacks  were  received 
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in  San  Francisco.  The  remedy  would  seem  to  he  to  divert  from 
San  F'raneiseo  until  tlie  end  of  the  war  larger  ((uantities  of  coffee, 
uidess  the  demand  sliould  increase  to  such  an  extent  in  the  United 
States  as  to  enable  that  country  to  consume  the  surplus.  In  1917 
(luatemala,  Salvador,  and  Brazil  sent  798,91 1  sacks  of  coffee  to  the 
San  Francisco  market.  -  Wliile  the  "rowinj;  of  BAXAXAS  in 
(luatemala  does  not  compare  in  importance  either  in  area  or  value 
to  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  still  this  is  a  crop  that  offers  most  promis- 
in<>;  returns,  and  its  cultivation  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
In  1908  the  exports  of  bananas  from  (luatemala  consisted  of  599,640 
bunches,  valued  at  .8180,000  "old;  in  1915  these  cx])orts  rose  to 
3,608,000  bunches,  valued  at  .81,082,000  "old,  and  in  1!)16  the 
exports  of  bananas  were  more  than  4,000,000  bundles.  The  princijial 
tianana  zone  is  in  the  lower  region  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  in  the 
northwestern  jiart  of  the  Bepiddic.  The  labor  used  on  the  ])lantations 
is  chiefly  Jamaican,  and  is  paid  from  81  ..50  to  .83  gold  per  day.  The 
exports  of  this  fruit  go  almost  entirely  to  tlie  United  States,  where 
there  is  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  the  jiroduct.  It  is  jiredicted 
that  at  no  distant  day  the  banana  industry  of  (luatemala  will  ecpial 

if  not  e.xceed  in  importance  tlie  coffee  industry. - Xotwithstaiiding 

the  fact  that  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  mines  are  found  in  Guate¬ 
mala,  as  well  as  marble  (piarries  and  lignite  dejiosits,  MIXIXG  is 
but  little  developed  owing  to  the  lack  of  adequate  means  of  trans¬ 
portation.  Most  of  tlie  cajiital  invested  in  mines  in  the  Republic 
is  American.  The  exports  of  gold  in  1915  amounted  to  55  pounds, 
valued  at  .815,690,  and  5,044  (piintals  of  other  minerals  valued  at 

845,.500. - Press  reports  state  that  a  SCIEXTIFIC  GOMMISSIGX 

representing  the  Xational  Geograjihic  Society  of  Washington  will 
soon  visit  Guatemala  for  the  jiurpose  of  studying  the  seismic  disturb¬ 
ances  which  occurred  in  that  country  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 

year. - The  American  steamship  comjianies,  according  to  the  Diario 

de  (’entro  America,  will  refuse  to  receive  passengi'rs  whose  PASS¬ 
PORTS  are  not  viseed  by  the  consul  general  of  the  United  States  in 

Guatemala. - A  commission  has  been  appointed  by  the  Dejiartment 

of  Fomento  to  classify  the  HOUSES  IX  THE  XATIOXAL  GAPITAL 
that  are  in  a  habitable  condition  and  to  order  torn  down  any  which 

can  not  be  made  safe  or  which  are  threatening  to  fall. - Press 

reports  state  that  a  HOSPITAL  and  four  schools  with  a  cajiacity 
for  500  students  each  are  being  constructed  in  the  (^ity  of  Guatemala 

in  the  vicinity  of  (^iudad  Estrada  Gabrera  and  Reforma  Streets. - 

Gable  advices  are  to  the  effect  that  250  HOUSES,  knocked  down, 
have  been  received  in  Guatemala.  Tliese  houses  are  built  with 
doors,  windows,  liinges.  and  locks  and  can  be  easily  and  (|uickly  put 
together. 


According  to  an  account  published  in  La  Nouvelliste  by  the  director 
of  Louverture  College  of  Port  au  Prince,  the  number  of  pupils  ma¬ 
triculated  in  the  PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  of 
Haiti  during  the  year  1916  was  55,032,  the  average  attendance  being 
41,428.  Of  the  total  number  of  pupils  14,872  were  enrolled  in  the 
rural  schools. - Newspapers  in  Port  au  Prince  are  pubhshing  com¬ 

plimentary  notices  of  a  book  by  the  Haitian  writer,  JULES  ROSE- 
MOND,  which  is  to  come  from  the  press  at  an  early  date  under  the 
title  “Les  Elements  Essential  et  Primordiaux  de  la  Civilization 
Haitiene.”  The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Sociological  Society  of 
Paris,  and  in  addition  to  being  a  study  of  the  essential  and  primordial 
elements  of  Haitian  civilization  it  deals  with  the  problems  confronting 

the  Haitian  people  of  the  present. - ^At  an  early  date  a  BRANCH 

BANK  of  the  American  Foreign  Banking  Corporation  of  the  United 
States  will  be  opened  in  Port  au  Prince.  The  institution  is  to  engage 
in  a  general  banking  business,  and,  according  to  intimations  in  the 
press  accounts,  will  have  special  facilities  to  place  farm  loans  for  the 

development  of  agricultural  industries. - In  compliance  with  article 

8  of  presidential  decree  No.  102,  of  December  26,  1917,  the  Minister 
of  Finance  and  Commerce  has  issued  a  proclamation  by  virtue  of 
which  FOOD  MATERIALS  OF  PRIME  NECESSITY,  such  as 
wheat  flour,  butter,  lard,  rice,  sugar,  dried  herrings,  c'odfish,  pork, 
salt  meat,  and  various  commodities  for  domestic  use,  such  as  soap, 
petroleum,  edible  oils,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  pass  through 
the  customs  houses  of  the  Repubhc  unless  the  importers  thereof  have 
agreed  in  a  formal,  written  statement  submitted  to  the  collector  of 
customs  that  the  products  enumerated  will  not  be  sold  for  more  than 

10  per  cent  profit. - ^At  a  meeting  held  in  the  legation  of  the  United 

States  in  Port  au  Prince  on  February  5,  1918,  steps  were  taken  to 
immediately  organize  a  BRANCH  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RED 
CROSS  in  the  Haitian  capital.  The  organization  is  to  begin  activi¬ 
ties  as  soon  as  proper  authority  is  received  from  the  central  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  wiU  have  jurisdiction  of  all 
Red  Cross  work  throughout  the  Republic  of  Haiti. - The  depart¬ 

ment  of  public  works  which  has  recently  made  the  greatest  progress 
and  has  obtained  the  most  practical  results  is  that  charged  with  the 
construction  of  NATIONAL  HIGHWAYS  between  the  principal 
cities  and  villages  of  the  Republic.  The  inauguration  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Haiti  of  the  great  highway  connecting  Port  au  Prince  with 
Cape  Haitien,  covering  a  distance  of  273  kilometers,  was  followed  by 
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the  opening,  on  February  23,  of  the  highway  from  the  capital  to 
Mirebalais  and  Las  Caobas,  covering  a  distance  of  54  kilometers. 
Haitian  press  reports  also  state  in  this  connection  that  early  in 
February  Gen.  S.  D.  Butler,  chief  of  the  Haitian  police,  made  an 
automobile  trip  from  Port  au  Prince  to  Jacmel,  via  Bainet,  with  the 
object  of  inspecting  that  recently  completed  highway  connecting 
those  cities  prior  to  its  official  inauguration  by  the  President  of  the 

Republic. - The  commission  charged  with  the  work  of  erecting  the 

“MONUMENT  DE  THOR,”  funds  for  which  were  collected  by  popu¬ 
lar  subscription,  has  accepted  the  plan  submitted  by  the  Haitian 
engineer,  M.  Eugene  MaximUien,  who  has  been  placed  in  active 

charge  of  the  work. - Early  in  February  the  steamers  Griselle  and 

Amazons  sailed  from  New  York  for  Haiti.  These  steamers,  belonging 
to  the  Haitian  Navigation  Co.,  are  intended  to  be  used  in  the  CO.ABT- 

WISE  SERVICE  between  Haitian  ports. - Since  the  14th  of  last 

February,  Le  Matin,  the  popular  daily  paper  published  in  Port  au 
Prince,  has  been  pubhshing  its  chief  news  items,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  in  both  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH,  thus  meeting  the 
wants  of  a  large  number  of  the  Enghsh  speaking  population  of  the 

Republic. - A  presidential  decree  of  February  23  estabhshes  a  new 

STATISTICAL  TAX  of  50  cents  (United  States  currency)  on  each 
hundredweight  of  corn  and  $1  on  each  hundred  pounds  of  cotton 

exported  from  the  ports  of  the  Repubhc. - ^According  to  recent 

press  reports,  the  (X)TTON  CROP  of  Haiti  for  the  current  year  will 
be  unusually  good,  especially  in  the  Artibonite  and  western  sections 

of  the  country. - Work  on  the  preliminary  surveys  of  a  RAILWAY 

which  is  to  run  from  the  settlements  of  Noailles  and  Laferronay,  near 
Croix  des  Bouquets,  to  the  plantations  of  the  Haitian-American  Sugar 
Co.,  is  being  actively  prosecuted.  The  road  is  to  be  used  chiefly  for 
the  transportation  of  sugar  cane  from  the  plantations  to  the  centrals 

recently  estabhshed  by  the  company. - ^The  literary  periodical 

known  as  “LITERARY  AND  SOCIAL  HAITI,”  publication  of  which 
was  suspended  for  some  time,  has  resumed  business  and  is  again  to 
be  issued  regularly. 


William  N.  Zuber  has  applied  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
soliciting  permission  for  the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Department  of  Colon.  The  main  line  is  to  be  50 
kilometers  long,  and  the  privilege  is  asked  of  building  branch  lines 
at  various  places  extending  into  Mr.  Zuber’s  properties.  The  ter¬ 
minal  of  the  railway  is  at  a  point  called  Ensenada  on  the  Atlantic 
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coast,  which  point  is  to  be  made  into  a  modem  poi*t  with  wharves 
and  equipment  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels.  The  port 
selected  is  a  small  bay  having  deep  water  and  protected  from  the 
north  winds.  The  proposed  route  will  pass  through  an  exceedingly 
rich  section  of  coast  lands  watered  by  a  number  of  streams,  the  soil 
of  the  valleys  in  some  places  being  over  10  feet  in  depth.  Parts  of 
this  region  are  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  bananas  and  other 
tropical  fruits,  which  are  said  to  yield  abundant  harvests,  unequaled 
perhaps  in  any  other  zone  of  the  Republic.  The  petitioner,  who  is 
largely  interested  in  the  development  of  the  section  of  country 
referred  to,  proposes  to  build  the  railway,  equip,  and  operate  same 
without  Government  assistance,  provided  he  is  allowed  to  import 
free  of  duty  the  materials  requii’ed  for  the  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  line  and  the  agricultural  machinery  needed  for  the 
development  of  the  section  through  which  the  road  will  pass.  The 
Department  of  Colon  as  well  as  the  adjoining  Departments  of 
Atlantida  and  Yoro  contain  vast  quantities  of  precious  woods,  some 
of  which  would  find  an  easy  outlet  over  the  proposed  line,  and  the 
building  of  the  road  and  the  development  of  the  section  in  question 
would  give  employment  to  thousands  of  people.  The  press  of  Hon¬ 
duras  comments  favorably  on  the  proposed  concession  and  predicts 
that  Congress  will  grant  the  petitioner  permission  to  build  the  road 
on  practically  the  conditions  contained  in  the  request  for  the  conces¬ 
sion. - ^Article  45  of  the  agricultural  law  now  in  force,  and  which 

was  promulgated  imder  date  of  August  21,  1895,  exempted 
EXPORTS  OF  COFFEE  from  federal  and  municipal  taxes  for  10 
years.  On  April  28,  1908,  this  exemption  was  extended  for  an 
additional  period  of  10  ycai*s,  and  a  decree  of  January  24,  1918, 

extends  the  exemption  for  5  years  from  May  1,  1918. - In  order  to 

further  the  despatch  of  business  at  the  port  of  Amapala  and  to  prevent 
congestion  iti  handling  freight  the  Government  has  established  a 
NATIONAL  AGENCY  to  act  in  cooperation  with  customs  authori¬ 
ties  in  attendii\g  to  the  customs  business  of  the  port.  The  National 
Agency  will  also  represent  importers  and  exporters  in  treatuig  with 
the  customs  officials  concerning  the  interpretation  of  tariff  rates, 

etc. - The  TOBACCO  of  Honduras,  commercially  known  as  Copan 

tobacco  because  the  finest  quality  of  leaf  is  produced  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Copan,  is  in  great  demand,  especially  for  use  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes.  The  annual  production  of  Hon¬ 
duran  tobacco  is  approximately  1,717,500  pomids,  about  1,000,000 
pounds  of  which  comes  from  the  Department  of  Copan.  Other 
Departments  of  Honduras  which  produce  tobacco  are  Ocotepoque, 
El  Paraiso,  Gracias,  and  Santa  Barbara.  The  yield  of  these  four 
Departments  amoimts  to  about  717,500  pounds  annually.  Hon¬ 
duras  tobacco  resembles  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  tobacco  and 
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is  supposed  to  have  boon  introduced  into  Honduras  from  Cid)an  seed. 
The  Government  is  making  efforts  to  develop  the  industry  and  main¬ 
tains  a  number  of  schools  where  natives  are  taught  to  cultivate, 
harvest,  and  cure  the  crop,  and  recently  has  sent  young  men  to  Cuba 

to  study  the  industry. - In  accordance  with  a  law  enacted  last  year 

Ur.  Francisco  Bertrand,  President  of  the  Republic,  has  been  ])re- 
sented  with  a  MEDAL  commemorative  of  the  great  services  he  has 
ro'i  dered  the  country  and  as  a  token  of  the  gratitude  and  esteem  of 

the  Honduras  people. - According  to  El  Nuevo  Tiempo,  a  daily 

newspaper  of  Tegucigalpa,  the  Tela  Railroad  Company  has  been 
authorized  by  Congress  to  utilize  100  hectares  of  land  near  the  source 
of  the  western  branch  of  the  Tela  River  for  impounding  water  for  the 
use  of  the  HYDROELECTRIC  PLANT  that  is  to  supply  the  city 
of  Tela  with  electric  light  and  power,  and  it  is  expected  that  within  a 

few  months  the  city  will  have  an  adequate  electric  service. - The 

Goveniment  of  Honduras  is  considering  the  establishment  of  a  STATE 
BANK  upon  lines  recommended  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
Tegucigalpa.  It  is  proposed  to  capitalize  the  bank  at  2,000,000 
pesos  (peso  =  S0.6918),  and  to  make  the  same  the  fiscal  agCTit  of  the 
Government  and  a  depository  of  Government  revenues.  It  is  sug- 
gest('d  that  the  Government  take  60  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock,  40 
per  cent  to  be  subscribed  by  private  parties.  The  plan  also  contem¬ 
plates  the  purchase  of  one  of  the  existing  banks,  which  is  reported  to 
have  offered  to  sell. 


According  to  a  report  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
Federal  District  there  were  in  operation  in  that  district  in  1917  the 
following  SCHOOLS:  Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  primary  schools, 
62  high  schools,  52  night  schools,  16  kindergartens,  11  industrial 
schools,  5  commercial  schools,  2  normal  and  2  preparatory  schools, 
or  a  total  of  435.  The  attendance  during  the  year  was  115,609,  of 
which  104,038  were  in  the  primary,  night,  and  kindergarten  schools, 
9,659  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  schools,  784  in  the  normal 
schools,  and  1,128  in  the  preparatory  schools.  The  number  of  pupils 
promoted  during  the  year  was  56,702.  Much  attention  was  paid  to 
the  health  of  the  children,  eyes,  ears,  and  teeth  receiving  special 
attention,  and  a  strict  watch  was  kept  by  the  sanitary  corps  over 
sanitary  matters,  such  as  water,  drainage,  the  housing  of  pupils, 

etc. - The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Fomento,  in  order  to 

cooperate  in  the  solution  of  the  FOOD  PROBLEMS  of  the  Republic, 
has  recently  sent  instructions  to  the  governors  of  all  the  States  and 
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Territories,  under  authority  of  the  Chief  Executive,  requesting  that 
they  proceed  at  once  to  j)rovide  lands  and  tools  for  planting  crops. 
The  municipal  authorities  have  been  instructed  to  take  note  of  the 
available  lands  that  are  permitted  to  remain  uncultivated  by  their 
owners  and  to  allot  same  for  temporary  cultivation.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  will  provide  seed  and  other  assistance,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  coming  crop  will  be  large  enough  to  meet  local  demands  and  leave 

a  surplus  for  export. - The  waste  I^NDS  RECLAIMED  AT 

VERA  CRUZ  by  the  construction'of  port  works  and  the  tilling  in 
of  an  extensive  area  previously  covered  with  water  are  to  be  used 
for  building  purposes  and  settlements.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
6  million  dollars,  gold,  will  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  these  lands. 
The  improvement  of  this  tract  of  land  will  both  benefit  and  beautify 

the  city  of  Vera  Cruz. - A  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  has 

been  established  in  Guanajuato.  The  School  of  Forestry,  situated 
at  Coyoacan,  a  suburb  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  opened  its  courses  on 

the  first  of  the  present  month. - ^According  to  the  Mexican  News 

Agency,  a  Noi-wegian  company  is  constructing  a  RAILWAY  which 
will  connect  Lake  Chapala,  State  of  Jalisco,  with  the  Guadalajara 
division  of  the  Central  Railway.  The  company  proposes  to  build 
hotels  and  bath  houses  and  to  establish  pleasure  resorts  along  the 

shores  of  this  picturesque  lake. - -The  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  Co., 

which  controls  the  Tramway  System  of  Mexico  City  and  its  suburbs, 

has  requested  the  authorities  to  allow  it  to  reduce  its  fares. - 

The  law  forbidding  the  PROSPECTING  FOR  PETROLEUM  on 
Government  lands  outside  of  certain  districts  where  oil  is  known 
to  exist  has  been  repealed.  Prospecting  may  now  be  carried  on  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country  anywhere  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic. - The  Indiana  Oaxaca  Mining  Co.  has  applied  to  the  Depart¬ 

ment  of  Fomento  for  the  allotment  of  12,500  acres  of  public  lands 
for  use  in  the  establishment  of  an  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  of  that  company. - The  National 

Government  has  decided  to  establish  a  laboratory  at  Tampico  for 
analyzing  OILS  in  order  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  export  taxes, 

which  are  based  upon  the  constituents  of  the  oil. - The  governor 

of  the  State  of  CoahuUa  proposes  to  establish  at  SaltiUo  A  SCHOOL 

for  the  education  of  newsboys. - The  President  of  the  Republic  has 

exempted  from  duty  COTTON  SEED  exported  to  Mexico  from  the 

Unit(‘d  States  to  be  used  in  planting. - A  company  with  over 

a  million  dollars  capital  has  been  organized  to  engage  in  the  CULTI¬ 
VATION  OF  CEREALS  and  other  crops  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
State  of  Vera  Cruz.  Farming  machinery  of  the  latest  type  from  the 
United  States  is  to  be  purchased.  The  State  of  Vera  Cruz  is  en¬ 
couraging  the  undertaking  in  so  far  as  possible. - Experiments 

recently  made  in  the  manufacture  of  FLOUR  FROM  BANANAS 
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by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the  Mexican 
Government  have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  it  is  expected  that 
lai^e  quantities  of  bananas  which  can  not  he  marketed  at  present 

will  be  made  into  flour. - COAL  has  been  discovered  in  the  State 

of  Tamaulipas  near  the  United  States  border  over  a  distance  of 
some  45  miles  in  length  and  of  considerable  width.  The  Government 

has  taken  steps  to  have  these  deposits  exploited. - A  COMMEK- 

CIAL  AGENCY  of  Mexico  has  been  established  in  the  United  States 

with  headquarters  at  the  Mexican  Consulate  in  New  York. - 

Excelsior,  a  daily  newspaper  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  states  that 
Carlos  Perez,  a  Mexican  miner,  has  found  a  deposit  of  RADIUM 
in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  and  that  analyses  made  in  London  and 
New  York  confirm  this  statement. - A  general  MAP  of  the  Re¬ 

public  of  Mexico  is  being  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Government 

and  w'iU  probably  be  completed  within  a  few  months. - THE 

BANK  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  in  the  City  of  Mexico  will  commence 
operations  in  the  near  future.  It  has  authority  to  issue  currency  to 
the  amount  of  30,000,000  pesos,  guaranteed  by  gold  deposits  and 
high-grade  securities  that  can  be  readily  converted  into  cash.  The 
authorized  capital  of  the  bank  is  200,000,000  pesos. 


Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  a  recognized  authority  on  political  economy 
and  statistics,  is,  according  to  press  reports,  in  Managua,  capital  of 
the  Republic,  studying  the  BANKING  AND  RAILWAY  SITUA¬ 
TION  of  the  country  with  the  view  of  making  recommendations  that 

will  improve  the  same. - News  comes  from  Managua  that  owing 

to  the  SCARCITY  OF  PRINTING  PAPER  a  number  of  daUy  news¬ 
papers  of  the  national  capital  will  have  to  temporarily  suspend 
publication.  The  question  has  been  agitated  at  various  times  as  to 
the  advisability  of  estabhshing  a  paper  factory  in  the  Repubhc. 
Nicaragua  is  the  largest  of  the  Central  American  countries,  with  an 
area  in  round  numbers  of  49,200  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
about  600,000.  Excellent  water  is  available  at  different  places,  an 
abundance  of  fibers  suitable  for  manufacturing  paper  is  to  be  found 
in  the  country,  and  hydroelectric  power  could  be  utilized  at  a  number 
of  convenient  points.  This,  perhaps,  is  an  industry  that  when  normal 
times  again  come  to  the  country,  can  be  developed  to  a  large  extent 

in  the  Repubhc. - Nicaragua  has  a  total  of  about  200  miles  of 

RAILWAY  LINES  in  operation.  The  Pacific  Railroad  of  Nicara¬ 
gua,  the  principal  fine  of  the  country,  has  its  terminal  at  Corinto,  a 
busy  port  doing  a  foreign  business  amounting  to  several  milhons  of 
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dollars  annually.  It  extends  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  the 
port  of  Corinto  for  a  distance  of  about  12  miles  to  Chinandega,  a 
business  distributing  center  with  a  population  of  about  12,000.  It 
then  runs  southeasterly  to  Leon,  the  largest  city  in  Nicaragua,  having 
a  population  of  about  60,000,  and  from  there  to  Managua,  capital 
of  the  Republic,  with  a  population  of  about  45,000.  From  the  latter 
place  it  runs  to  Masaya,  Granada,  and  Dirimba,  all  of  which  are 
important  commercial,  educational,  and  industrial  centers.  Tins 
company  maintains  steamboat  lines  on  Lakes  Managua  and  Nica¬ 
ragua.  The  maximum  gradient  is  2.8  per  cent  and  the  gauge  3  feet. 
The  main  line  and  its  branches  are  275  kilometers  long  (171  miles). 
Eastern  Nicaragua  has  a  small  mUeage  of  railway  lines  built  largely 
as  a  coast  outlet  for  various  plantations,  and  a  number  of  projected 
lines.  The  Pan  American  Railway  or  International  Railways  of 
South  America  will  traverse  the  Repubhc  and  will  probably  use  the 

Pacific  Railway  tracks  between  (Iranada  and  Ghinandega. - A 

number  of  the  principal  newspapers  of  Nicaragua  have  suggested  a 
change  in  the  spelling  of  Nicaragua  to  “Nicarahua.”  Among  those 
which  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  are  the  Independi- 
ente,  El  Correo  de  Granada,  and  El  Diario  de  I^eon.  The  discussion 
first  started  in  La  Prensa  of  the  city  of  I^eon  in  1908.  The  reason 
given  for  the  proposed  change  is  that  Nicarahua  is  an  Indian  word, 
meaning  “Dominions  of  Nicarao,”  an  Aztec  territory,  now  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Rivas,  ruled  by  the  Monarch  Nicarao.  The  Spaniards  called 
the  GREAT  LAKE  “Agua  de  Nicarao”  (water  of  Nicarao)  or  trans¬ 
posed,  “  Nicarao- Aguas,”  Nicarao  waters  or  Nicaragua.  It  is  claimed 
that  “Nicarahua”  and  not  Nicaragua  represents  the  logical  spelling 

of  the  word,  taking  into  consideration  its  derivation. - Reports 

from  Nicaragua  are  to  the  effect  that  a  LABOR  PARTY  with  social¬ 
istic  tendencies  has  been  formed  in  the  Republic.  Its  headquarters 
are  in  Managua. - The  Secretary  of  State  of  Nicaragua  has  ap¬ 

pointed  Dr.  Hector  Reyes  FIRST  SECRETARY  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Legation  inMexico,  with  headquarters  in  the  Federal  capital. - Pre¬ 

liminary  steps  have  been  taken  by  Pablo  Heller  looking  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  between  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras,  and  Leon,  Nicaragua.  An  examination  has  been  made 
of  the  entire  route  and  plans  are  under  way  for  repairing  such  parts 

of  the  public  road  as  may  be  necessary. - ^The  Government  of 

Nicaragua  has  invited  the  proposed  CONFERENCE  OF  CENTRAL 
AMERICAN  STATES,  which  was  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Guatemala 
on  February  10,  1918,  to  meet  in  Managua.  The  invitation  was 
extended  tlirough  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  and 
was  made  because  it  was  thought  that  the  injury  suffered  by  the  city 
of  Guatemala  in  the  recent  earthquake  might  prevent  the  holding 
of  the  conference  there. - ^The  school  children  of  Leon  celebrated 
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in  an  appropriate  manner  on  February  8  last  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  RUBEN  DARIO,  the  lamented  Nicaraguan 

poet. - Tlie  Government  of  Nicaragua,  according  to  press  reports, 

proposes  to  send  five  women  to  the  United  States  and  an  equal 
number  to  Puerto  Rico  to  study  improved  METHODS  OF 
TEACHING. 


The  Panama  Journal  states  that  a  LAW  SCHOOL  connected  with 
the  National  Institute  is  to  be  opened  in  May  next  in  the  city  of 
Panama.  It  is  proposed  to  employ  as  teachers  the  best  legal  talent 
obtainable  in  the  Republic,  and  to  give  students  a  thorough  prac¬ 
tical  and  theoretical  training. - The  national  CONVENTION  OF 

THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  was  held  in  the  city  of  Panama  during 
the  latter  part  of  last  January.  A  platform  was  adopted,  the  full 
text  of  which,  translated  into  English,  was  published  in  the  Panama 
Morning  Journal  of  January  27,  1918.  Dr.  Eusebio  A.  Morales, 
Secretary  of  State  and  Justice,  w'as  elected  chairman  of  the  conven¬ 
tion. - A  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  SOFT  DRINKS  was  re¬ 

cently  established  in  the  city  of  Panama.  The  factory  is  said  to 
be  large  enough  to  turn  out  enough  beverages  of  this  class  to  supply 
the  entire  Isthmus.  In  January  last  one  company  in  the  city  of 
Panama  bottled  21,500  dozen  bottles  of  soft  drinks.  Formerly 
many  bottles  were  exported  from  Panama  to  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
and  other  near-by  countries,  but  a  recent  decree  of  President  Valdez 
prohibits  the  exportation  of  bottles  from  Panama  ports.  Likewise 
the  Canal  Zone  authorities  have  forbidden  exports  of  bottles  from 

Balboa  and  Cristobal. - Press  reports  state  that  one  of  the  most 

useful  and  complete  books  published  on  the  Republic  of  Panama  is 
a  HANDBOOK  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  national  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Panama  Association  of  Commerce.  The  book 
ontains  a  history  of  early  Panama,  a  chapter  on  the  Canal,  statistics, 

information  for  tourists,  etc. - The  PANAMA  COLLEGE  in  the 

city  of  Panama  recently  gave  an  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of 
Miss  Anita  Rodriguez  and  Miss  Raquel  Ycaza,  W’ho  will  soon  go  to 
the  United  States  to  complete  their  education.  This  college  is  under 

the  direction  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ports. - President  Valdez  has 

appointed  Dr.  Eusibio  A.  Morales,  Secretary  of  Justice  and  State, 
as  president  of  the  PANAMA  RED  CROSS,  vice  Ricardo  Arias, 
who  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health. - There  are  soils  and  locali¬ 

ties  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  according  to  a  daily  newspaper  of 
that  city,  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  PEANUTS.  It  is  esti- 
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mated  that  there  were  $60,000,000  worth  of  peanuts  raised  in  the 
world  last  year,  and  that  production  has  increased  about  five  fold 
during  the  last  10  years.  Experiments  alone  will  show  whether  this 

legume  can  be  commercially  grown  in  Panama. - An  enterprising 

daily  newspaper  of  the  city  of  Panama  has  just  installed  a  complete 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING  PLANT  which  it  proposes  to  operate  for 

its  own  use  and  for  that  of  the  trade. - Jorge  E.  Boyd  has  been 

appointed  CONSUL  GENERAL  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  New 
York.  — The  Official  Gazette  has  published  the  amended  law, 
concerning  the  NATIONALIZATION  OF  VESSELS,  which  consists 

of  20  chapters  and  103  articles. - The  SOAP  FACTORY  at  Colon 

has  had  to  temporarily  suspend  operations  because  of  its  inability 
to  obtain  caustic  soda.  Tliis  factory  made  a  specialty  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  laundry  soap. - On  February  7  last  a  new  HOTEL  in 

Colon  was  opened  to  the  public.  The  hotel,  which  is  a  two-story,  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  building,  55  feet  wide  by  130  feet  long,  is  equipped 
with  bath  rooms,  hot  and  cold  water,  and  electric  lights,  and  is  to  be 
run  as  a  medium-priced  establishment. - Figures  compiled  by  Con¬ 

sul  General  Alban  G.  Snyder  at  Panama  City  show  that  in  1916 
the  EXPORTS  invoiced  at  the  Consulate  in  Colon  and  the  agency 
at  Bocas  del  Toro  amounted  to  $5,000,098,  as  compared  with 
$5,393,966  in  1917,  nearly  two  and  one-half  million  of  which  in  each 
year  consisted  of  bananas. 


Tlie  NATIONAL  SUGAR  CO.,  a  corporation  recently  organized 
in  the  capital  of  Paraguay  with  an  authorized  capital  of  120,000 
gold  pesos  (gold  peso  =$0.9648),  proposes  to  engage  in  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  cane,  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  the  distillation  and  refin¬ 
ing  of  alcohol.  The  company  will  not  confine  its  activities  solely 
to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  in  the  one  or  more  plantations  which 
it  has  planned  to  operate,  but  will  also  give  attention  to  other  staple 
marketable  products,  including,  should  it  deem  expedient,  the  buying, 
raising,  and  selling  of  stock.  Paraguay  still  has  a  considerable 
quantity  of  rich  agricultural  land  near  railroads  and  navigable 
rivers  ideally  adapted  to  the  needs  of  sugar-cane  growers  and  stock- 
men,  and,  in  addition  to  the  local  markets,  the  markets  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic  and  Uruguay  lie  at  her  very  doors.  During  the  last 
few  years  the  prices  of  agricultural  lands  in  Paraguay  have  greatly 
increased,  but  they  are  still  to  be  had  on  reasonable  terms.  Labor, 
while  not  over  abundant  in  the  Republic,  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
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of  the  country,  so  that  all  the  principal  conditions  for  the  successful 
operation  of  enterprises  of  the  kind  mentioned  are  at  hand.  The 
nation  is  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  its  inhabitants  are  devoting 
their  energies  as  never  before  to  the  development  of  the  latent  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country,  the  most  important  of  which  are  its  agri¬ 
culture,  stock  raising,  and  forestal  wealth. - According  to  the 

Revista  del  Comercio  of  Asuncion  the  FOREIGN  TRADE  of  Para¬ 
guay  for  11  months  of  1917  (January  to  November,  inclusive)  was: 
Imports,  4,730,973  pesos  gold  (peso  =97  cents  U.  S.);  exports, 
6,088,214  pesos.  The  foregoing  values  are  those  represented  by  fixed 
customhouse  appraisements  which  are  at  present  in  all  cases  below 
actual  values.  In  the  case  of  imports,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Paraguay  has  estimated  that  there  should  be  an  increase  of  about  70 
per  cent.  The  value  of  exports  to  express  real  values  should  probably 
be  increased  by  a  percentage  nearly  as  great.  The  principal  articles 
of  export  for  the  11  months  were:  Jerked  beef,  1,023  metric  tons; 
59,049  head  of  cattle,  56,234  flint  hides,  165,100  salt  hides;  extract 
of^ quebracho,  28,832  tons;  tobacco,  6,036  tons;  174,471  M  oranges, 

and  yerba  mate,  3,571  tons. - ^The  CUSTOMS  REVENUES  of  the 

Government  of  Paraguay  during  the  first  11  months  of  1917  were 
952,430  gold  pesos,  and  39,705,149  paper  pesos  (paper  peso  =  about 
3^  cents),  as  compared  with  717,067  gold  pesos  and  27,260,337  paper 
pesos  during  the  same  period  of  1916.  The  average  foreign  exchange 
rate  in  1917,  according  to  figures  published  by  the  board  of  trade  of 
Asuncion,  was  3,528  per  cent,  which  would  make  the  Paraguayan 

paper  peso  =3^  cents  gold. - The  Diario  of  Asuncion  states  that  the 

Government  Printing  Office  has  just  published  in  pamphlet  form  the 
speeches  on  the  BOUNDARY  QUESTION  between  Paraguay  and 
Bolivia  made  by  Dr.  Manuel  Dominguez  in  the  Granado  Theater 
in  Asuncion  in  1917. 


A  recent  executive  decree  provides  that  from  January  1  last  the 
RECRUITING  OFFICES  of  the  Government  of  Peru  shall  be  called 
“Jefaturas  Provinciales  ”  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law 
1569.  This  applies  to  the  offices  established  in  the  capital  of  the 
Departments  which  are  directly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  division 

staff. - The  National  Congress  has^appropriated  25,000  Peruvian 

gold  pounds  (Peruvian  pound=$4.8665)  for  the  placing  of  a  FERRY 
CABLE  (andarivel)  at  the  port  of  Camana,  Department  of  Are- 
quipa,  and  has  authorized  the  President  to  have  said  work  done  either 
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by  the  GovenimeJit  or  by  contract. — —  Congress  has  enacted  a  law, 
establishing  in  the  Province  of  Cincha  a  COLLEGE  of  primary  and 
secondary  instruction  under  the  name  of  “Colegio  Pardo”  with  com¬ 
mercial  and  agricultural  sections  annexed.  The  institution  is  to  be 
maintained  from  the  receipts  from  the  tax  on  alcoholic  liquors  con¬ 
sumed  or  imported  into  the  province,  and  from  the  revenues  derived 
from  the  duties  on  liquors  originating  in  said  province  exported 
through  the  ports  of  Tambo  de  Mora  and  Pisco.  The  agricultural 
section  of  the  school  will  give  special  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 

cotton  and  grapes. - Congress  has  authorized  the  President  to 

provide  a  supply  of  potable  water  for  the  city  of  Moquegua  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  estimates  and  reports  furnished  the  Department 

of  Fomento. - Beginning  with  the  present  year  provision  is  made 

in  the  budget  for  the  annual  payment  for  a  period  of  three  years  of 
1,000  Peruvian  gold  pounds,  as  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  VICU51A 
PRIZES  planned  to  be  awarded  at  the  celebration  of  the  Centenary 

of  National  Independence. - The  general  budget  also  provides 

for  the  payment  of  5,000  Peruvian  gold  pounds  annually  for  six 
years  for  use  in  the  completion  of  the  HIGHWAY  between  the  cities 

of  Huanuco  and  Cerro  de  Pasco. - Congress  has  enacted  a  law 

prescribing  that  when  the  University  of  San  Marcos  converts  into 
university  chairs  the  free  courses  given  in  some  of  its  departments, 
the  appointment  of  professors  will  belong  to  the  university  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  provisions  of  section  3,  chapter  12,  of  the  university 

charter. - The  President  has  approved  a  contract  made  by  the 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  providing  for  the  purchase  of  the  CHIM- 

BOTE  WHARF  for  the  sum  of  1,771  Peruvian  gold  pounds. - La 

Prensa,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Lima,  has  just  published  an  interesting 
report  upon  the  condition  of  the  works  of  the  Lima  to  Lurin  RAIL¬ 
WAY  and  the  improvements  made  on  the  line  since  beginning  of 
construction  work.  Among  these  is  the  bridge,  just  completed, 
spanning  the  Pachacamac  River,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Peru. 
This  road  will  pass  through  the  rich  valleys  of  Pachacamac  and  Lurin, 
which  fimnish  Lima  with  most  of  the  vegetables  consumed  in  the 

national  capital,  such  as  roasting  ears,  fruits,  and  garden  produce. - 

A  bill  has  been  under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Deputies  concerning 
the  construction  of  NEW  RAILWAYS  in  the  Republic,  the  principal 
ones  being  the  proposed  line  from  Huancayo  to  Cuzco,  from  Chimbote 
to  Recuay,  and  from  Chilete  to  Cajamarca.  The  Huancayo  to  Cuzco 
Railway  will  form  a  link  of  the  International  Railway.  The  Chimbote 
to  Recuay  Railway  will  traverse  the  greater  part  of  the  Department 
of  Ancachs,  one  of  the  richest  sections  of  Peru,  thereby  enabling  the 
coal  deposits  of  that  region  to  be  exploited.  The  Chilete  to  Caja¬ 
marca  Railway  will  serve  for  the  transportation  of  30,000  or  40,000 
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gated  the  subject  that,  at  the  proper  time,  a  specialist  be  employed 
to  draw  up  such  a  plan  and  that  it  be  followed  in  a  general  way  in 
building  irrigation  ditches  throughout  the  country.  Salvador  is 
the  most  densely  populated  of  the  Central  American  nations  and  is 
well  supplied  with  labor  for  intensive  cultivations.  Artesian  water  is 
found  in  numerous  valleys  and  plateaus  and  this,  in  many  cases, 
could  be  used  lor  irrigation  purposes  on  a  small  scale.  With  a  well- 
developed  and  systematic  irrigation  plan  Salvador  could  be  made  to 
produce,  considering  the  area  adapted  to  cultivation,  a  quantity  of 
food  products  largely  in  excess  of  local  needs  thereby  providing  a 
considerable  surplus  for  export. — ■ — The  BOAED  OF  TRADE  of 
the  City  of  San  Salvador  has  elected  the  following  officers  for  1918: 
Felix  Olivella,  president;  Jos6  Dutriz,  secretary,  and  Valentin  Sesta, 

treasurer. - The  TANNERY  at  Las  Oscuranas,  on  the  side  of  the 

San  Jacinto  Mountain,  the  property  of  Rodolfo  Rojas  &  Sons, 
is  a  well  equipped  establishment,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  output  of  this  tannery,  particularly  a  grade  of 
light-colored  sole  leather  of  which  it  makes  a  specialty,  is  very  popular 
in  Salvador  and  is  said  to  have  the  wearing  qualities  of  the  best 
imported  sole  leather.  Hides  which  come  from  the  tannery  are  also 
of  a  superior  quality,  and  those  not  consumed  in  the  home  markets 
find  a  ready  sale  abroad.  The  tannery  in  question  is  illustrative 
of  the  spirit  of  progress  which  exists  in  Salvador,  a  country  which 
abounds  in  opportunities  in  many  lines  of  industry,  and  especially 
industries  operated  on  a  small  scale,  inasmuch  as  there  is  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  raw  material  and  labor  available,  while  staple  products  of 
nearly  every  kind  find  ready  markets  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Republic.  The  Government  is  progressive  and  inclined  to  assist  in 
every  way  possible  the  establishment  of  new  industries. - Presi¬ 

dent  Carlos  Melendez  has  been  imanimously  elected  FIONORARY 
MEMBER  of  the  Athenaeum  of  Salvador  and  has  advised  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  Dr.  Juan  Gomar, .  that  he  accepts  the  membership. - In 

January  last  the  BIRTHS  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  exceeded  the 
deaths  by  86.  During  the  month  referred  to  the  total  number  of 

deaths  was  197. - Dr.  Manuel  Castro  Ramirez,  one  of  the  judges  of 

the  Central  American  COURT  OF  JUSTICE  which  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  San  Jos6,  Costa  Rica,  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  the 

city  of  San  Salvador. - The  city  of  San  Miguel  has  planned  to 

erect  in  the  small  park  opposite  the  railway  station  a  MONUMENT 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Antonio  Rosales,  who  for  many  years  was  director 
of  the  boy’s  school  of  the  national  capital.  Dr.  Rosales  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  educator  and  author.  Among  his  principal  works  is  a 
Spanish  grammar.  He  was  instrumental  in  training  the  minds  of 
a  number  of  the  most  noted  men  of  Salvador. 


The  Government  has  introduced  a  bill  into  Congress  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Uruguayan  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE, 
ARTS,  AND  LETTERS,  consisting  of  five  institutes  or  depart¬ 
ments,  namely,  of  political  and  social  science;  of  medicine;  of  exact 
physical  and  natural  science;  of  history,  biography,  and  letters;  and 
of  fine  arts.  Each  institute  is  to  be  composed  of  21  active  members, 
with  such  honorary  and  corresponding  members  as  these  may  from 
time  to  time  elect.  The  Academy  will  be  composed  of  7  members 
elected  by  each  of  the  institutes,  forming  a  total  of  35  academi¬ 
cians. - El  Dia,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Montevideo,  states  that  the 

President  proposes  to  send  a  MILITARY  MISSION  to  Europe,  the 
chairman  of  which  is  to  be  Gen.  Julio  Dufrechou.  The  mission  will 
visit  France,  Italy,  and  England  and  wiU  study  the  military  organiza¬ 
tions  of  those  countries.  Congress  has  been  requested  to  appropriate 

30,000  pesos  (peso  =  $1.0342)  for  the  expenses  of  the  mission. - - 

A  law  has  been  promulgated  approving  the  ad  referendum  con¬ 
tract  made  between  the  Government  of  Uruguay  and  the  Central 
Railway  for  the  purchase  by  the  latter  of  the  TRINIDAD  RAIL¬ 
WAY  built  by  the  State  between  Sayago  and  La  Tablada.  It  is 

reported  that  the  consideration  is  £600,000. - Press  reports 

state  that  the  profits  of  the  BANK  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  in  1917 
were  1,400,000  pesos  (peso  =  $1.0342),  or  about  400,000  pesos  more 

than  the  profits  of  the  previous  year. - It  is  estimated  that  the 

WHEAT  CROP  of  Uruguay  for  the  last  season  is  sufficient  to  meet 
the  local  demands  of  the  country  and  leave  about  200,000  tons  for 
export.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  providing  for  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  of  November  3,  1916,  and  June  14,  1917,  pro¬ 
hibiting  exports  of  wheat  and  flour. — ■ — The  International  Com¬ 
mission  of  Rural  Development  of  Uruguay  proposes  to  hold  in 
Montevideo  in  January,  1919,  a  South  American  AGRICULTURAL 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION,  in  which  all  of  the  countries 
of  South  America  will  be  invited  to  participate. - The  LEGIS¬ 

LATIVE  PALACE  COMMITTEE  has  requested  the  President  of  the 
Republic  to  bring  before  Congress  a  biU  authorizing  the  issuance  of 
4,500,000  pesos  in  securities,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which  are 

to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  legislative  palace. - A  bill  has 

been  introduced  into  Congress  authorizing  the  Executive  to  contract 
for  WATER  AND  DRAINAGE  WORKS  for  the  towns  of  San  Jos6, 
Fray  Bentos,  Rocha,  Canelones,  Maldonado,  San  Eugenio,  Colonia, 
Melo,  Tacuarembd,  Durazno,  Minas,  Trinidad,  Florida,  and  Treinta  y 
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Tres.  Under  the  proposed  bill  the  works  are  to  be  paid  for  by  an 

issue  of  6  per  cent  sanitary  bonds,  redeemable  in  15  years. - The 

EIGHT-HOUR  LAW  has  been  amended  in  certain  particulars  so 
that  when  special  circumstances  require  a  longer  successive  period  of 
labor  such  service  may  be  rendered,  provided  the  total  number  of 
hours  during  each  period  of  6  days  does  not  exceed  48  hovirs.  A 
report  of  the  maximum  period  of  continuous  work  must  be  made 

immediately  to  the  labor  office. - A  bill  for  the  solution  of  the 

EXCHANGE  PROBLEM  has  been  introduced  into  Congress.  Under 
this  bill  approval  is  given  to  the  general  bases  agreed  upon  ad  refer¬ 
endum  between  the  President  of  Uruguay  and  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  on  December  20,  1917,  concerning  a  loan  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  of  50,000,000  pesos  Uruguayan  gold,  said  fund  to  be  used 
exclusively  in  the  purchase  of  Uruguayan  products  at  prices  not  less 

than  those  paid  for  similar  products  in  Argentina. - The  National 

FOOD-CONTROL  BOARD  recently  created  by  law  has  established 
offices  in  the  Department  of  Industries  in  the  city  of  Montevideo. 
A  subcommittee  has  been  appointed  to  study  the  prices  and  quantities 
of  articles  of  prime  necessity  on  hand. 
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A  new  PASSENGER  STATION  and  freight  warehouse  erected 
at  La  Guaira,  at  a  cost  of  183,000  bolivars  (bolivar  =  $0,193),  was 
officially  inaugurated  on  January  6  last.  The  station  is  a  hand¬ 
some  structure,  has  a  large  waiting  room,  comfortably  fmrnished  and 
fitted  up  to  meet  the  requirements  of  modem  travel,  and  is  provided 
with  a  conveniently  located  baggage  room.  The  warehouse  covers 
an  area  of  2,000  square  meters,  has  railway  tracks  in  the  center  and 
a  movable  platform  to  facilitate  the  loading  and  unloading  of  cars, 
and  is  equipped  with  electric  light  and  power,  which  can  be  utilized 
for  night  work  when  desired.  The  breakwater  has  also  been  repaired, 
50,000  tons  of  concrete  blocks  having  been  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  port  put  in  first-class  condition  for  the  rapid  loading  and 
unloading  of  vessels.  About  30  years  ago  this  port  was  an  open 
roadstead,  but  with  the  construction  of  the  breakwater,  which  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  notable  works  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
the  port  was  changed  into  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor,  and  on 
accovmt  of  its  geographic  situation  it  is  destined  to  become  the  most 
important  port  of  the  Republic.  The  exports  from  La  Guaira  to 
the  United  States  in  1917  amounted  to  $2,920,439,  or  $862,335  more 
than  in  1916.  The  exports  consisted  principally  of  coffee,  cocoa, 
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gold,  hides,  sabadilla,  skins,  sugar,  beans,  and  maize,  the  two  latter 
articles  being  exported  for  the  first  time  from  Venezuela  through  this 

port. - Gen.  Juan  C.  Gomez,  Governor  of  the  federal  district, 

has  appointed  Drs.  Medardo  Medina  and  Manuel  Toledo  Rojas 
delegates  from  the  federal  district  to  the  THIRD  VENEZUELAN 
MEDICAL  CONGRESS,  which  is  scheduled  to  meet  in  the  eity  of 

Bolivar  on  February  15,  1919. - The  Provisional  President  of  the 

Republic  has  approved  and  legalized  an  issue  of  1,000,000  sheets  of 
SEALED  PAPER,  prepared  by  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.  of 

New  York,  for  use  in  the  collection  of  the  revenues. - In  accordance 

with  a  resolution  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
Government  of  Venezuela  Nicolas  Veloz-Goiticoa,  Dr.  Lope  Tejera, 
and  Simon  Barcelo  organized  in  the  city  of  Caracas  on  January  12 
last  the  subcommission  of  DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY  OF  VENE¬ 
ZUELA,  whose  duty  is  to  collect  and  select  the  works  which  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  International  Congress  of  History  of  America, 

which  will  meet  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  September  17,  1922. - An 

executive  decree  of  January  8  last  authorizes  the  reimportation, 
free  of  duty,  of  empty  jute  or  henequen  SACKS  formerly  shipped 
abroad  filled  with  Venezuelan  products,  provided  the  requirements 

of  the  customs  laws  governing  this  subject  are  complied  with. - 

Tacarigua  is  the  name  of  one  of  -the  new  SUGAR  CENTRALS 
of  the  Republic  belonging  to  Gen.  Juan  Vicente  Gomez  and  asso¬ 
ciates,  situated  near  Valencia  in  the  State  of  Carabobo.  This  central 
is  equipped  with  American  sugar  machinery  capable  of  grinding  500 
tons  of  cane  every  24  hours,  part  of  the  personnel  having  been 
brought  from  Porto  Rico  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  Venezuelan 
workmen  the  most  up-to-date  methods  of  sugar  manufacture  in  vogue 
in  that  country.  The  central  has  15  miles  of  railway,  2  locomo¬ 
tives,  and  300  freight  cars.  The  enterprise  is  provided  with  ample 

capital  and  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  centrals  of  the  Republic. - 

Shipments  of  Venezuelan  PEARLS  valued  at  1,200,000  bolivars 
(bolivar  =  $0.1 93)  have  been  made  to  France  within  the  last  few 
months. - In  February  last,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Ameri¬ 

can  Consul,  there  were  more  than  50,000  bags  of  last  year’s  crop  of 
COFFEE  on  hand  in  Pureto  CabeUo,  unable  to  be  exported  on  ac¬ 
count  of  lack  of  ships.  Exports  of  coffee  from  Puerto  Cabello  during 
the  last  six  months  of  1917  amounted  to  39,000  bags,  as  compared 
with  137,000  during  the  first  half  of  the  same  year. 


